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A  widely-known  CPM  explains  in  detail  the  workings  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  and  promising  form  of  real  estate  investment  known  as  syndicate 
ownership.  He  describes  the  favorable  points,  some  of  the  pitfalls  and 
disadvantages,  and  gives  case  histories  of  three  actual  syndicates— one 
for  residential  land  development,  one  for  an  industrial  property,  and 
one  for  a  commercial  investment.  Also  included  are  samples  of  basic 
forms  of  agreement  used. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  SYNDICATES 
bjy  J.  William  Markeim,  CPM,  MAI 


Syndicates  are  intended  to  represent  inves¬ 
tors  usually  in  part  ownership.  Many  rea¬ 
sons  prevail  for  this  type  of  operation  and 
ownership.  In  a  sense,  corporate  ownership 
is  a  type  of  syndicate.  The  common  stock, 
the  preferred  stock  or  certain  corporate 
bond  issues  represent  part  ownerships  and 
participations. 

While  the  writer’s  preferences  of  owner¬ 
ship  are  individual,  partnership  or  corpor¬ 
ate,  syndicates  have  and  will  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  real  estate  markets  as  they  do 
in  many  other  enterprises.  Without  this 
form  of  investment  many  deals,  particularly 

Bii.l  Markeim  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Arm 
of  Markeim-Chalmers,  Inc.,  in  Camden,  N.  J.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
also  is  serving  as  an  Associate  Trustee  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  and  is  a  member  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

Note:  In  any  discussion  of  part  ownership,  one  must 
refer  from  time  to  time  to  other  types  of  participation 
in  ownership,  such  as  individuals,  corporations,  partner¬ 
ships.  co-operatives,  associations  and  trusteeships.  All 
remarks  in  this  article  are  intended  to  apply  to  real 
estate  transactions  of  ownership.  The  type  of  corpor¬ 
ations  referred  to  are  “thin”  corporations— stockholders 
limited  to  a  few,  where  control  as  well  as  management 
«»f  the  company  is  in  one  or  two  persons,  and  stock 
is  retained  and  not  traded-in  frequently.  We  are  not 
referring  to  corporations  of  the  kind  that  are  listed 
on  various  stock  exchanges. 


ones  requiring  considerable  equity,  would 
not  be  made. 

Syndicates  open  opportunities  and  profit¬ 
able  assignments  for  lawyers,  accountants, 
mortgage  investors,  engineers,  contractors 
and,  of  course,  the  real  estate  broker  and 
real  estate  manager. 

Individual  ownership  or  control  of  real 
property  is  comparatively  simple,  since  usu¬ 
ally  final  judgment  and  disposition  depends 
on  the  owner;  his  say  is  final,  either  by  him¬ 
self  or  by  his  authorized  agent  acting  under 
his  instructions  and  directions,  sometimes 
by  his  trustee  and  sometimes  by  his  attor¬ 
ney.  Often  this  is  by  far  the  most  desirable, 
from  the  property  manager’s  viewpoint,  but 
it  sometimes  presents  limitations  on  avail¬ 
able  funds  and  the  ability  to  grasp  the  larger 
transactions  available  for  purchase,  financ¬ 
ing  and  management. 

Also,  individual  ownership  often  presents 
problems  in  that  one  may  have  to  deal  with 
other  representatives  of  an  owner.  Trust 
agreements  and  broad  powers  given  to 
agents  or  executors  of  estates  make  the  deal¬ 
ing  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  case 
of  a  transaction  with  a  syndicate.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  syndicate  agreement  and  its 
specific  terms. 
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The  Mechanics  of  Syndicates 

Corporate  ownership  is  in  a  sense  com¬ 
parable  to  syndicate  ownership  or  partici¬ 
pation,  except  for  the  many  involved  local, 
state  and  federal  regulations,  taxes  and  re¬ 
port  requirements  for  corporations.  How¬ 
ever,  many  states  are  now  considering  laws 
of  regulatory  nature  to  cover  syndicate  oper¬ 
ations  involving  dishonesty,  improper 
handling,  unreliable  promotion  and  poor 
management. 

Syndicates  can  limit  their  participants’ 
liability,  as  do  corporations,  if  this  is  prop- 
,  erly  provided  for  in  the  initial  set-up  and 
agreements.  All  ownership  divided  inter¬ 
ests  have  a  semblance  of  syndicates. 

WHAT  IS  A  SYNDICATE? 

To  simplify  the  explanation  of  what  a 
syndicate  is,  we  can  say  that  a  syndicate  rep¬ 
resents  two  or  more  persons  (yes,  it  can  be 
one  person  and  a  corporation)  participating 
in  the  ownership  of  an  asset,  with  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  each  one’s  interest,  percentage¬ 
wise.  Some  syndicates  are  directly  liable  for 
obligations  against  ownership,  sometimes 
this  is  limited,  or  no  obligation  is  a  direct 
liability  against  any  owner  of  syndicates, 
and  yet  it  may  be  a  liability  against  the 
property. 

1  Working  under  proper  legal  and  account- 
'  ing  guidance,  the  person  best  qualified  to 
organize  and  manage  a  syndicate  and  select 
its  investment  in  real  estate  is  a  well-quali¬ 
fied  real  estate  broker  w'hose  operation  in- 
I  eludes  a  property  management  organization 
with  progressive  yet  conservative  policies. 
However,  many  syndicates  have  speculative 
tendencies.  In  fact,  the  property  of  some 
syndicate  ownerships  is  highly  speculative. 
This  may  have  been  the  main  reason  for 
organizing  the  syndicate  in  the  first  place. 

Two  or  more  participants  are  necessary 
for  qualifying  a  syndicate.  The  limit  of 
number  is  usually  determined  by  the  person 


promoting  it.  He  may  decide  on  limiting  the 
percentage  to  lo  per  cent  per  person,  which 
would  require  ten.  He  may  sell  one  partici¬ 
pant  lo  per  cent,  another  20  per  cent,  an¬ 
other  30  per  cent,  and  take  40  per  cent  him¬ 
self. 

I  have  had  syndicates  that  would  not  per¬ 
mit  me,  the  broker  and  manager,  to  hold 
any  ownership.  Then  again,  I  have  had 
some  investors  say  that  if  I  did  not  take  a 
percentage  of  interest  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  promotion  or  syndicate.  Of 
course,  if  you  yourself  take  a  financial  inter¬ 
est,  this  stimulates  the  interest  of  others.  In 
many  instances  it  pays  to  put  your  original 
fee  or  commission  into  the  deal,  if  you  are 
the  broker,  particularly  so  if  the  syndicate 
appoints  you  as  its  exclusive  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  broker.  Control  of  property  makes 
for  an  active  brokerage  and  management 
organization. 

In  real  estate  syndicates  it  often  happens 
that  the  participants,  prior  to  formation,  are 
not  acquainted  and  in  many  cases  never 
know  each  other,  and  it  is  not  a  necessary 
requirement  that  they  should.  But  from  my 
own  experiences,  I  think  it  more  desirable 
to  have  a  group  whose  members  do  know 
one  another,  because  if  agreements  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  proper  delegation  of  authority,  or  if 
approval  of  deals  is  misunderstood,  or  oper¬ 
ating  and  financing  problems  arise,  it  is 
easier  to  get  majority  consents  and  so  bring 
the  syndicate  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
There  is  also  strength  in  forming  a  syndicate 
of  men  of  certain  equal  financial  and  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  For  instance,  one  group  may 
prefer  residential  property;  another,  land 
developments;  another,  commercial,  office 
buildings,  and  industrial  property;  and  an¬ 
other,  highly  specialized  properties;  or  in 
some  rare  cases,  a  combination  of  all. 

For  tax  reasons  there  can  be  a  preference 
of  potential  gains  in  value,  not  immediate 
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income  assurance;  some  properties  may 
liave  depreciation  and  charge-off  advan¬ 
tages. 

1  have  found  that  after  the  formation  of 
one  syndicate  with  good  and  sincere  man¬ 
agement,  and  its  members  being  constantly 
apprised  of  activities  and  progress,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  recommendations  to  their 
friends  and  associates  leads  management  to 
the  formation  of  other  groups. 

Many  of  my  syndicates  were  especially 
organized,  operated  and  functioned  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  of  families  who  in¬ 
vested  funds  in  the  syndicate  for  their  chil¬ 
drens’  future  assured  income  and  potential 
capital  gain.  A  goal  should  be  set,  either  an 
income  stream  or  a  potential  realization  of 
profit  on  disposition  of  assets  within  a  given 
reasonable  expectancy  of  expired  time,  both 
if  possible.  My  minimum  estimates  of  time 
accomplishments  of  purpose  of  syndicates 
have  been  originally  set  at  from  five  to  15 
years;  but  many  goals  were  realized  in  from 
three  to  nine  years— not  always  reaching  the 
top  market,  but  taking  advantage  of  a  favor¬ 
able  one  with  the  idea  of  a  continuing  reten¬ 
tion  fund  for  a  new  deal  or  venture,  at  the 
proper  time. 

While  participants  should  have  the  say 
of  policy  and  approve  sales  price,  purchase 
price,  terms  and  other  financing  problems, 
management  should  have  broad  powers,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  agreement  presented 
later  in  this  discussion. 

In  a  syndicate,  there  are  no  more  weak¬ 
nesses,  evils  or  poor  management  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  exist  or  present  themselves  in 
other  types  of  business  operations  and  ven¬ 
tures.  Honest  information,  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  direction  are  paramount,  and 
must  be  protected  by  insurance,  proper 
record-keeping,  good  files,  and  regular  finan¬ 
cial  reports,  with  accounting  safeguards. 

The  members  of  the  syndicate  at  the  time 


of  its  formation  should  approve  the  real 
estate  broker,  the  management  set-up,  the 
attorney  and  the  accountant.  It  is  also  desir¬ 
able  to  name  the  depository— those  who  will 
be  authorized  to  sign  checks,  notes,  hold 
securities,  and,  of  course  you  must  decide 
upon  fidelity  bonding  insurance,  title  in¬ 
surance,  use  and  occupancy  insurance,  and 
other  insurance  coverage  such  as  employees’ 
compensation,  public  liability  and  property 
damage,  fire  and  other  hazards  insurance. 

In  the  event  the  real  estate  broker  has  the 
property  to  be  syndicated  under  option 
and  or  under  purchase  agreement,  and  has 
a  commission  payable  to  him  or  other  costs 
involved  with  the  acquisition,  it  should  be 
disclosed  in  the  formation;  if  in  addition  he 
or  his  organization  is  to  have  a  percentage 
of  the  syndicate,  it  should  be  known  to  every 
member. 

At  the  inception  of  the  group  of  investors, 
certain  funds  are  raised  for  carrying  out  the 
program  and  activities  of  the  syndicate; 
however,  as  time  goes  on,  the  amount  may 
have  been  underestimated  and  additional 
capital  or  carrying  funds  will  be  required. 
This  point  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  each  member,  and  you  should  make  sure 
to  have  the  type  of  investor  who  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  general  fund  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  this  requirement. 

In  a  successful  operation  of  a  syndicate, 
when  income  in  excess  of  anticipated  and 
actual  expenses  is  determined  by  operations, 
regular  and  prompt  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  members,  with  confirming  state¬ 
ments  and  accounting  reports.  This  also  ap¬ 
plies  on  final  disposition  of  any  property  or 
final  disolution  of  the  syndicate. 

In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  for  the  person 
forming  the  syndicate  to  have  an  up-to-date 
real  estate  appraisal  of  the  property  by  an 
outstanding,  experienced  real  estate  ap¬ 
praiser.  I  always  use  and  prefer  a  member 
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of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers.  This  policy  has  always  paid  div¬ 
idends  and  provided  safeguards. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  represent  or  make  prom¬ 
ises  to  syndicate  investors  of  exceedingly 
high  returns  on  investments  or  quick  turn¬ 
over.  The  deal  should  be  promising  and 
have  good  potentials,  but  not  be  so  glam¬ 
orous  or  set  so  high  that  from  sound  exper¬ 
ience  you  know  that  it  cannot  attain. 

To  build  a  profitable  and  successful  syn¬ 
dicate  and  derive  maximum  management 
and  control  of  property,  the  broker  forming 
the  syndicate  will  be  satisfied  at  the  incep¬ 
tion  to  make  his  justified  broker’s  sales  com¬ 
mission,  and  let  the  syndicate  have  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  purchase  price  with  no  added  profit 
to  the  cost,  particularly  if  he  participates  as 
one  of  the  syndicate  investors.  If  done  other¬ 
wise,  it  takes  potential  profits  out  of  the 
property  and  makes  the  syndicate  move 
risky;  also,  the  attraction  of  immediate 
profit,  on  proper  investigation  by  a  prospec¬ 
tive  investor,  immediately  incurs  a  doubt 
and  decline  of  acceptance  and  is  step  num¬ 
ber  one  to  lack  of  confidence. 

There  are  times  when  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  calls  for  additional  funds  from 
members  for  capital  improvements,  altera¬ 
tions  and  rehabilitation,  change  in  use  of 
building,  tenant  improvements  and  tenant 
changes,  carrying  charges  and  principal  pay¬ 
ments  on  notes  or  mortgages.  Often  unex¬ 
pected  municipal  improvement  assessments 
come  along  and  make  requirements  of  ad¬ 
ditional  cash  investments  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  to  avoid  liens  on  the  property.  A 
fire  loss  not  adequately  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance  can  present  a  basis  for  requirements 
of  additional  needed  funds. 

The  manager  of  a  syndicate  must  under¬ 
stand  the  money  markets;  he  must  properly 
time  his  mortgage  money  and  interest  rates 
and  know  when  to  refinance  to  save  carrying 


CHECK  LIST  of  items  about  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  syndicate  must  be  informed  at 

inception  of  the  syndicate: 

1.  Property— location  and  purchase  price. 

2.  Terms  of  purchase. 

3.  Mortgage  or  other  obligations  assumed, 
due  dates,  interest  rates. 

4.  Rental  data. 

5.  Present  amount  required  from  each  syn¬ 
dicate  member  and  any  expectancy  of 
future  calls  for  additional  contributions  to 
syndicate. 

6.  A  schedule  of  potential  repayments  of 
principal  contributions  and  expected 
earnings. 

7.  The  rights  of  the  syndicate  manager  to 
call  for  said  funds,  and  if  not  paid  within 
a  certain  number  of  days  after  call,  to 
permit  others  to  pay,  and  reduce  original 
percentage  of  member  not  paying,  pro¬ 
rata. 

8.  Regular  reports— audited  statements  and 
other  details  at  regular  intervals. 

9.  .Assurance  to  members  of  syndicate  of 
qualified  experienced  broker  to  promote, 
manage,  acquire  and  disp>ose  of  property. 

10.  A  copy  of  syndicate  agreement  to  each 
member. 

11.  Copies  of  any  amendments,  alterations 
or  changes  to  agreement. 

12.  Schedule  of  each  member  of  syndicate, 
his  percentage  of  interest  and  amount  of 
contribution  to  fund. 

13.  The  appointment  of  legal  representatives 
of  syndicate,  as  well  as  certified  public 
accountant. 

14.  The  management  contract. 

15.  The  exclusive  broker’s  contract. 

16.  The  schedule  of  fees  and  commissions  to 
be  charged. 

1 7.  Disclose  title  company  to  be  used. 

18.  Decide  questions  of  insurance  coverage. 

19.  Appointment  of  bank-depository. 

20.  Fix  calendar  or  fiscal  year. 

21.  Interest  rates,  repayment  dates  of  any 
special  loans  made,  not  considered  as  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  contributions. 

22.  Approvals  in  writing  of  any  special  poli¬ 
cies  or  procedures. 

23.  Keep  members  well  informed  so  they 
know  you  are  working  for  them  and  earn¬ 
ing  your  fees  and  their  confidence. 

24.  Proper  vouchers  and  supporting  data  for 
all  transactions. 
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charges,  to  get  maximum  equity  dollars  out 
of  the  project  which  in  turn  can  produce 
greater  earnings  on  the  dollars  invested,  and 
offer  available  surplus  cash  for  another  deal. 

Management  must  make  comparisons 
with  similar  property  in  the  area  or  adjacent 


Case  History  of  Syndicate  A — 

A  syndicate  was  organized  to  purchase  a 
200-acre  estate  to  be  used  as  a  residential 
development,  not  for  the  original  owners— 
not  for  the  syndicate  to  build  homes,  but  to 
encourage  builders  and  private  purchasers 
of  lots.  (Location— Main  Line  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.) 

Management  broker  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty,  containing  main  residence;  one  gate 
house  occupied  by  three  families,  compris¬ 
ing  chauffeur’s  quarters,  gardener  and  estate 
superintendent;  one  small  home;  two  road 
frontages. 

Purchase  price  was  $1 12,000  (Net),  there 
was  no  purchase  money  mortgage.  Equity 
required  was  $1 12,000  (see  footnote  B).  To¬ 
tal  price  net  to  syndicate  was  $1 12,000. 

No  broker  commission  from  seller  or  syn¬ 
dicate  was  to  be  paid  on  purchase.  Equity 
required  was  working  capital  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  $112,000.  Broker’s  commission  if 
paid  would  have  been  $5600.  Broker  had  a 
sale  for  the  main  residence  of  $50,000  cash, 
including  eight  acres  of  land.  Net  cash  re¬ 
quirement  was  $72,000. 

Step  j:  Broker’s  efforts,  besides  forming 
a  syndicate,  would  be  to  get  the  amount  of 
commission  in  cash  from  the  syndicate,  or 
its  equivalent  in  an  interest  in  the  syndicate. 
(This  latter  approach  was  refused  by  the 
syndicate.) 

Step  2:  Formulation  of  the  number  of 


areas,  competitive  properties,  useful  and 
productive  life  of  real  estate  to  be  syndi¬ 
cated.  This  applies  to  rental  rolls  and  ex¬ 
penses  as  well,  terms  of  existing  leases,  their 
unexpired  time,  and  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
newals  or  re  negotiations  on  a  new  basis. 


persons  desired  and  capital  to  be  supplied 
by  each.  In  this  case,  the  decision  was  12,  at 
$6000  each,  all  to  be  offered  to  members  of 
a  former  syndicate  which  had  closed  a  suc¬ 
cessful  development. 

Step  5:  In  this  case  there  was  no  promise 
of  interest  income  to  the  investors,  except  if 
additional  funds  were  required  from  time 
to  time.  Six  per  cent  interest  per  year  would 
be  paid  on  any  loans  to  the  syndicate  by  any 
member. 

Step  4:  Funds  were  called  from  members 
of  the  syndicate.  They  were: 


Initial 

Code 

Members 

Investment  of 

for 

of 

each  member 

Partici 

Syndicate 

of  Syndicate 

pants 

AA 

$6,000 

OW 

BB 

6,000 

MW 

M2 

CC 

6,000 

NS 

M2 

DD 

6,000 

JW 

M4 

EE 

3,000 

wc 

M2 

FF 

r  6,000 

MC 

M2 

GG 

6,000 

MC 

M2 

HH 

•  ^ 

6,000 

MC 

M2 

II 

6,000 

MC 

M2 

JJ 

6,000 

MC 

■%4 

KK 

9,000 

RS 

M2 

LL2 

6,000 

JM 

Total  Equity  to  Start. 

....$72,000 

•  A— Corporation’s  share  of  which  was  the  broker, 
management,  developer,  and  disclosed  ownership  in  the 
syndicate  of  %2  interest. 

•  B— Management  fee  of  $40,000  was  agreed  upon 
instead  of  a  purchase  commission  payable  only  out  of 
earnings,  if  any. 


Residential  Land  Development 
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Of  the  above  participation  syndicate, 
members’  payments  of  capital  investments 
were  made  all  in  cash,  totaling  $72,000.  No 
part  came  from  commissions  to  brokers 
from  sale  of  property,  as  it  was  a  net  sale  for 
the  original  owners.  While  there  were  pro¬ 
posed  twelve  members,  one  group  took  ^o. 
(This  was  management  and  broker.) 

Management  agreed  to  a  flat  fee  of 
$40,000  payable  only  after  each  investor  re¬ 
ceived  his  $6000  original  investment  and 
income  equal  to  6  per  cent  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  per  year  for  length  of  time  invested, 
although  no  actual  interest  for  this  purpose 
was  to  be  charged  the  syndicate;  it  was  only 
a  method  for  application  of  profits  each 
member  received.  The  cost  set-up  was 
$167,000  for  the  property  and  other  esti¬ 
mated  charges  of  anticipated  improvements 
to  development;  so  the  beginning  Balance 
Sheet  w'as  as  shown  in  the  exhibit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

Sales  were  made  to  land  purchasers  direct 
for  purpose  of  building  private  residences 
for  themselves  and  not  for  speculation  or 
immediate  resale. 


Then,  three  outstanding  builders  were 
selected  to  build  individual  homes  and  syn¬ 
dicate  through  management  brokers  who 
knew  of  their  good  credit  rating  and  ability 
to  procure  construction  mortgages  on  favor¬ 
able  terms  and  interest  rates,  the  syndicate 
agreed  through  their  managing  agent  to 
subordinate  their  sales  price  of  land  to  con¬ 
struction  mortgage  until  property  was  sold. 
This  produced  lot  sales  for  the  entire  tract. 

The  estate  residence  and  eight  acres  of 
land  were  sold  to  an  individual  buyer  for 
$50,000  cash,  immediately  upon  closing  the 
deal  for  purchase  of  the  entire  tract.  Resi¬ 
dence  of  the  superintendent  of  the  estate 
was  sold  for  $30,000  cash.  The  three-unit 
building  was  remodeled  and  altered  to  two 
units  which  sold  for  $31,500  cash. 

Estimated  costs  of  land  development 
originally  set  up  by  management  was  re¬ 
duced  considerably  after  the  start  of  sales 
and  general  increase  in  land  values  by  pass¬ 
ing,  at  time  of  sales,  some  improvements  to 
be  made  by  builders  purchasing  lots. 

The  annual  certified  accountants’  reports 
show,  by  years  of  operation  of  the  syndicate. 


Beginning  of  Syndicate  BALANCE  SHEET 
October  1,  1950 


Assets: 

Cash  -  to  start,  supplied  by  syndicate  members . $  72,000.00 

Cash  -  from  temporary  one  month  bank  loan .  50,000.00 

Land  - 

Tract  I— Includes  2  buildings . $50,000.00 

Tract  II— Includes  1  main  building .  72,000.00  112,000.00 

Total  Assets  . $234,000.00 

Liabilities: 

Due  land  owner  at  settlement,  10/5/50 . $112,000.00 

Due  bank-one  month  note  payable .  50,000.00 

Due  syndicate  members .  72,000.00 

Total  Liabilities .  $234,000.00 


Estimated  development  improvements  $65,000 
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End  of  First  Year 

INCOME  &  EXPENSE  STATEMENT 
or 

PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 
September  30,  1951 


Income: 

Sale  of  house  and  8  acres 

Less:  Cost  . 

Broker’s  commission  _ _ 

Profit  from  sale . 

Cottage  rents . 

Heat  allocation  charge. . . 
Total  Net  Income . 


. $50,000.00 

$38,143.26 

2,500.00  40,643.26 


$  2,769.59 
506.85 


$9,356.74 

3,276.44 

$12,633.18 


Expenses: 


Management  fee  . . . . 

Insurance  . 

Real  estate  taxes _ 

Water  rent  . 

Electricity  . 

Gardener  . 

Repairs . 

Maps,  plans,  surveys. 

Miscellaneous  . 

Depreciation  on  bldgs 
First  Year  Profit . 


$  415.00 
174.88 
5,590.12 
75.60 
85.06 
200.00 
117.50 
99.80 
28.83 

410.35  7,197.14 

. $5,436.04 


Syndicate  Accounts 


Original  Contributions  of  Members  . $72,000.00 

Profit  First  Year .  5,436.04 

Total  Credits  to  Members . $77,436.04 


the  following  profits.  These  statements  were 
made  annually  to  syndicate  members  with 
their  distribution  checks  (see  exhibit  be¬ 
low).  The  original  investment  of  $72,000 
was  paid  in  full,  with  the  following  profits, 
at  close  of  the  fifth  year  when  the  final  lots 
were  sold: 


Profit-1951  . $  5,436.04 

1952  .  10,265.28 

1953  .  68,495.97 

1954  .  71,449.82 

1955  . 65,443.38 

Total  net  profits  to 

syndicate  members . $221,090.49 


This  was  after  sales  commission  to  the 
broker  of  5  per  cent,  over-ride  commission 
to  listing  broker  of  2I/2  per  cent,  and  the 
agreed  management  fee  of  $40,000. 

In  other  words,  each  Vi 2  interest  as  orig¬ 
inally  set  up  received  capital  investment 
return  of  $12,000;  Vi2  share  of  profits, 
$18,424.21. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  above  syndi¬ 
cate  can  apply  and  does  generally  apply 
just  as  well  to  income  property  such  as 
apartment  projects,  shopping  centers,  in¬ 
dustrial  property,  commercials  or  other  real 
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1954  (Fiscal  Year,  Sept.  30.) 

INCOME  fe  EXPENSE  STATEMENT 
or  PROFIT  &  LOSS  STATEMENT 

Income: 

Sale  of  ground . 

Cost  of  land,  including  broker’s  sales  commission 
and  proportion  of  $40,000  management  fee. . . 

Profit  . 

Sale  of  cottage . 

Cost,  including  broker’s  commission . 

Profit  . 

Cottage  rents  to  date  of  sale  and  settlement . 

Proportion  of  allocated  expenses  to  tenants. . . . 

Interest  on  builders’  mortgages . 

Total  income . 

Expenses: 

Professional  fees-accountants,  lawyers . 

Bookkeeping  services  to  management . 

Real  estate  taxes . 

Depreciation  on  building  (to  settlement) . 

Electricity  and  other  estate  expenses . 

Maps,  plans,  surveys . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Profit  . 

property.  All  complications  should  be  elim-  Occasionally  a  summary  was  sent  each 
inated  at  inception  of  the  deal;  all  studies  participant  to  confirm  his  records  and  to 

and  findings  should  be  made  before  submit-  notify  accountants  or  trustee  of  the  syndi- 

ting  the  property  for  sale  to  the  syndicate,  or  cate  if  in  disagreement  with  his  records,  or 

funds  raised.  Earnings  and  return  of  capital  ideas  of  operations  of  the  syndicate,  or  the 

are  most  important  considerations,  but  conformation. 

none  can  be  properly  accomplished  unless  In  some  syndicates  a  ten  to  25  per  cent  in¬ 
good,  honest  management  is  produced,  sel-  terest  in  the  profits  of  the  syndicate  are  given 

fishness  cast  aside,  and  a  real  desire  to  serve,  to  the  manager,  broker,  trustee  or  operator 

and  serve  well,  exist  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  syndicate.  This  does  not  have  any 

of  a  deal.  relationship  to  a  broker’s  sales  or  purchase 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  active  broker  deal-  commission  at  regular  real  estate  board 

ing  in  syndicates  to  merge  two  or  three  syn-  rates,  as  sales  of  property  are  often  made  by 

dicates,  each  having  a  different  type  and  co-brokers,  being  natural  expenses  of  the 

location  of  property.  This  makes  for  a  strong  syndicate. 

group,  creates  large  volume  of  sales  and  In  my  syndicates,  should  a  member  de¬ 
management  business  together  with  prop-  cide  he  wants  to  sell  or  assign  his  interest, 

erty  control,  and  gives  investor  members  or  part  of  his  interest,  he  must  offer  it  to 

diversification.  the  group  first  at  a  price.  If  this  is  declined 


$143,902.00 

79,509.99 

TTTTTTTTTT. . .  $64,392.0 1 
30,000.00 
20,270.98 

.TTTTTrTT. . .  9,729.02 
1,940.16 

2,206.57  4,146.73 

TTTTTTTTTT. . .  574.32 

. .$78,842.08 


$  1,000.00 
600.00 
1,196.30 
455.00 
2,721.52 
1.261.70 

157.74  7,392.26 

. $71,449.82 
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by  group,  or  no  real  interest  is  reflected,  the 
owner  may  then  sell  to  others,  and  the  said 
sale  must  be  subject  to  all  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  outlined  in  the  Deed  of  Trust,  Supple¬ 
mental  Agreements  or  other  terms  existing 
at  the  time  of  transfer,  so  that  participations 
are  negotiable  and  marketable  instruments 
of  ownership.  The  old  participation  certifi¬ 
cate  must  be  surrendered  at  the  time  of 


transfer  and  a  new  one  issued  of  the  former 
member’s  share  to  the  purchaser.  The  new 
participant  must  give  a  release  and  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  he  had  no  interest  in  previous 
distribution  and  other  activities  prior  to 
date  of  transfer.  This  is  also  incorporated  in 
the  new  certificate  issued.  See  the  exhibit  of 
the  Deed  of  Trust  and  Supplemental  Agree¬ 
ment  reproduced  here. 


INDENTURE  OF  TRUST 

ro  ALL  TO  WHOxM  THESE  PRESENTS  SHALL  COME.  GREETING: 

Whereas,  by  separate  Indentures,  each  dated  the _ day  of _ . 

_ conveyed  to  _ ,  Trustee,  the  following 

described  properties: 

Then  full  description  of  property  should  follow: 

Now,  Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents,  that  I,  the  said _ . 

do  hereby  make  known,  admit  and  declare  that  the  aforesaid  premises  are  to  be  held,  and 
will  continue  to  be  held  by  me,  IN  TRUST,  for  myself  (on  account  of  being  a  member 
of  syndicate)  and  the  parties  hereinabove  set  forth,  as  tenants  in  common  and  subject  to 
the  following  terms  and  conditions: 

1.  By  joinder  herein  all  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  said  premises,  their  wives  execut¬ 
ing  the  same  in  evidence  of  consent  thereto,  have  ratified  and  confirmed  the  existence  of  the 
trusts  hereby  declared. 

2.  Said  premises  are  to  be  held  and  managed  by  the  Trustee  with  full  pow'er  to  arrange 
for  the  approval  of  subdivision  plans  by  such  governmental  authorities  as  may  be  required 
to  pass  thereon  and  to  make  sales  of  the  parcels  as  so  divided,  for  such  prices  and  upon 
such  terms  as  to  him  shall  seem  proper,  in  the  meantime  paying  all  taxes  and  other  charges 
in  connection  with  the  management,  development  and  sale  of  the  aforesaid  premises,  and 
distributing  any  net  income  and  net  profits  therefrom  or  net  proceeds  of  sales  to  the  parties 
joining  in  this  Declaration  of  Trust  in  the  proportions  and  fractions  from  time  to  time 
agreed  u|X>n  by  them. 

3.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  premises  last  described  and  being  a  part  of  the 

premises  conveyed  to  the  said _ by _ are  to  be 

held  and  applied  upon  the  same  uses  and  trusts  as  hereinabove  and  hereinafter  set  forth. 

4.  The  Trustee  is  hereby  specifically  empowered  to  execute  and  deliver  any  and  all 
Agreements  of  Sale,  Deeds  of  conveyances  or  other  documents  in  connection  with  the 
management,  development  and  sale  of  the  premises  aforesaid  without  the  joinder  of  any 
of  the  parties  hereto,  and  the  execution  by  the  said  Trustee  of  all  such  Agreements,  con¬ 
veyances  or  other  documents  shall  be  full  and  complete  proof  of  his  authority  so  to  do 
without  any  liability  on  a  purchaser  or  any  other  person  to  see  to  the  application  of  the 
purchase  money  involved  in  any  sale  or  to  the  performance  of  any  of  the  other  duties  of 
the  Trustee. 

5.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Trustee,  the  surviving  parties  in  interest 
herein  in  the  case  of  death,  and  all  of  the  parties  herein  in  case  of  resignation,  shall  desig¬ 
nate  a  Succeeding  Trustee  by  an  instrument  under  seal  duly  acknowledged  which  when 
recorded  shall  vest  in  such  Succeeding  Trustee  all  of  the  duties  and  powers  herein  provided 
for  the  original  Trustee. 

6.  The  said _ .  Trustee,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  successors, 

does  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  parties  aforesaid  and  their  respective  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  assigns,  that  he  or  his  heirs  and  successors  shall 
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of  the  second  part  of  their  respective  pro  rata  share  thereof.  On  failure  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  to  pay  the  pro  rata  share  to  assessed  within  10  days  from 
the  date  of  the  Call  for  the  same,  such  share  may  be  paid  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
other  parties  of  the  second  part  and  thereupon  the  fractional  interest  of  the  party  failing 
to  pay  such  assessment  shall  be  accordingly  reduced,  and  the  share  or  shares  of  those  w'ho 
make  the  payment  in  behalf  of  the  one  failing  to  do  so,  shall  be  proportionately  increased: 
it  being  the  intent  of  the  parties  hereto  that  the  original  fractions  shall  be  maintained 
only  if  all  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  promptly  meet  any  assessment  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired;  and  that  failure  to  do  so  shall  effect  changes  in  such  fractions  on  the  basis  above 
set  forth. 

4.  In  all  other  respects  the  provisions  of  the  original  Declaration  of  Trust  are  ratified 
and  confirmed. 

In  Witness  Whereof: 

Acknowledgments  follow: 


Case  History  of  Syndicate  B — Industrial 


Now  let’s  take  another  case  of  a  syndi¬ 
cated  real  estate  holding.  This  represents  an 
industrial  property  located  in  a  city  with  a 
population  of  150,000,  including  areas  sur¬ 
rounding  a  total  population  of  325,000,  only 
two  miles  from  a  metropolitan  city  with  a 
greater  population.  Original  cost  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  $250,000.  (See  sketch  opposite.) 

The  writer  was  approached  by  another 
realtor,  who  had  a  $25,000  deposit  on  an 
agreement  of  sale,  with  no  mortgage  release 
clause,  no  mortgage  prepayment  privilege, 
no  right  to  an  extension  of  time  for  final 
settlement. 

I  was  approached  to  take  a  50  per  cent 
interest  in  the  deal,  and  after  several  con¬ 
ferences  my  proposal  of  acceptance  to  take 
said  interest  was  conditioned  as  follows: 

I  would  raise  50  per  cent  of  present  and 
future  requirements  for  a  one-half  interest; 
the  other  broker  had  the  same  privileges.  I 
or  my  organization  must  have  exclusive 
brokerage  for  sales  and  rental,  manage¬ 
ment,  record  and  accounting  control  (sub¬ 
ject  to  annual  audit  of  an  independent 
certified  public  accountant),  and  each  par¬ 
ticipant  reserved  the  right  to  have  his  rep¬ 
resentative  or  certified  public  accountant 


examine  records,  books,  instruments,  agree¬ 
ments,  insurance,  receipts,  unpaid  invoices, 
bank  accounts,  or  any  pertinent  facts  and 
data  pertaining  to  the  syndicate  and  its 
transactions,  upon  five  days  written  notice 
to  the  manager  of  the  syndicate,  at  which 
time  he  would  make  available  all  infor¬ 
mation  and  books. 

Should  either  50  per  cent  interest  holder 
desire  to  dispose  of  his  interest,  the  other 
50  per  cent  interest  would  have  first  option 
to  purchase  on  the  basis  of  a  bona  fide  offer, 
and  terms  for  at  least  15  days,  which  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  have  to  be  in  writing. 

The  agreement  of  sale  must  be  revised  for 
mortgage  releases  and  prepayment  in  full 
at  any  interest  date  without  penalty. 

Within  ten  days  of  any  call  for  required 
additional  funds,  the  other  party  of  interest 
must  remit  in  bankable  funds  to  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  syndicate,  and  receipt  of  funds 
must  be  acknowledged  in  writing. 

Management  should  have  the  full  power 
and  right  to  determine  and  approve  sales, 
leases,  terms  and  other  conditions,  but 
should  give  any  member  or  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  express 
their  comments  regarding  approval,  but 
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would  not  be  bound  by  their  opinion  or 
decision.  (Bear  in  mind  that  management 
never  does  or  will  take  advantage  of  this 
broad  power.  Management  must  always 
have  good  business  sense  and  real  ability  to 
determine  a  good  deal,  beneficial  to  all 
members.) 

My  original  share  of  this  syndicate  was 
50  f>er  cent,  and  the  total  amount  to  be 
raised  for  the  50  per  cent  was  $75,000.  The 
other  broker’s  share  was  50  per  cent  and 
$75,000.  This  fund  was  advanced  for  settle¬ 
ment  to  get  the  syndicate  started. 

My  $75,000  group  was  as  follows: 

Member  A  $10,000  Individual  person 

B  5,000  Individual  person 

C  10,000  Parent  as  agent  for  minor 

child 

D  10,000  Individual  person 

t  10,000  Real  estate  holding  co.  for 

benefit  of  children 

F  5,000  Myself,  manager  of  syndi¬ 

cate 

G  5,000  Another  member  of  our 

firm 

H  10,000  Individual  person 

1  10,000  Individual  person 

riie  Other  50  per  cent  interest  in  the 
syndicate  at  the  start  was  (i)  individual. 

Within  30  days  after  settlement  of  the 
premises,  formation  of  the  syndicate  and  all 
details  of  operations  worked  out,  the  par¬ 
ticipant  with  the  50  per  cent  interest  had  a 
heart  attack  and  his  physician  compelled 
him  to  give  up  business  entirely.  So  I  was 
called  in  and  made  arrangements  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  to  sell  his  interest  at  par  or  slightly 
better. 

A  meeting  was  called  of  the  50  per  cent 
interest  I  had  originally  produced,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  any  of  my  members  who  so 
desired  could  procure  pro  rata  of  the 
amount  they  presently  held,  but  a  net  profit 
would  have  to  go  to  the  former  owner,  of 
$10,000.  The  second  interest  was  to  cost 
$85,000,  and  the  usual  agreement  to  make 


additional  requirement  of  funds  promptly 
if  a  call  was  made. 

The  investment  status  of  the  syndicate 
now  changed  to: 


Member  A 

Investment 

Total 

$10,000 

B 

Investment 

Total 

5,000 

C 

Investment 

Total 

20,000 

D 

Investment 

Total 

20,000 

r  Plus 

E 

Investment 

their 

Total 

50,000 

respective 

F 

Investment 

< 

share 

Total 

35,000 

of 

G 

Investment 

the 

Total 

10,000 

[  profit 

$150,000  $10,000* 


•  The  profit  of  $10,000  was  paid  directly  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  by  those  taking  over  his  interest.  The  result  of 
original  costs  to  present  members  of  syndicate  as  to 
investment  was  $75,000  for  first  half,  $85,000  for  second 
half. 

My  first  step  was  to  change  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage  without  penalty.  The  mort¬ 
gagee  agreed  that  the  mortgage  could  be 
paid  at  any  time  on  30  days’  notice,  at  par 
with  accrued  interest,  but  would  not  agree 
to  release  clauses. 

Step  No.  2  led  to  a  sale  to  an  industry  of 
six  acres  of  the  land  and  building  No.  22, 
at  $78,000.  This  produced  a  sales  commis¬ 
sion  and  made  some  funds  available  toward 
mortgage  payment.  A  5  per  cent  temporary 
loan  was  made  from  some  syndicate  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  mortgage  was  paid. 

Step  No.  5  led  to  a  Federal  agency  re¬ 
quiring  a  lease  of  building  No.  11,  with 
36,095  square  feet;  the  demolition  of  two 
smaller  buildings.  Nos.  25  and  27,  for  park¬ 
ing  area;  also  required  were  special  altera¬ 
tions  and  building  changes  estimated  at 
$100,000.  The  government  was  to  lease  for 
five  years  with  a  five-year  renewal.  Because 
of  charge-offs  for  income  taxes,  it  was 
insisted  that  the  government  make  specifi- 
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cations,  plans  and  designate  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  were  absolutely  for  their  bene¬ 
fit  and  in  their  use  of  the  building.  The 
government  estimated  $85,000  in  changes. 

The  lease  provided  a  rental  of  $35,000 
for  the  first  five  years,  and  $18,000  for  the 
second  five  years,  which  was  only  at  the 
option  of  the  government.  In  reality  this 
meant  that  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
lease,  of  the  $100,000  tenant  changes,  $85,- 
000  would  be  recovered  or  reimbursed. 


This  lease  was  prepared  by  attorneys 
representing  the  syndicate,  was  executed 
and  went  into  effect. 

Step  No.  4  led  to  another  sale  of  land  and 
buildings,  producing  another  sales  commis¬ 
sion.  Buildings  Nos.  4,  8,  10  and  31,  and 
1.39  acres  of  land  having  frontage  on  two 
streets,  were  included.  Sales  represented 
$52,650.00,  terms  cash. 

The  balance  sheet  at  the  inception  of  the 
syndicate,  andother  financial  records  follow: 


SYNDICATE  ORIGINAL,  SET  UP  TO  START 

Assets: 

Real  Estate: 

Land  . $122,890.00 

Buildings*  .  129,357.50  $252,247.50 

Cash  .  22,752.50 

Total  . $275,000.00 

Land  Cost  Allocation: 

13.63  ac.  one  side . $  95,410.00 

6.87  ac.  opjK)site .  27,480.00 

Liabilities: 

Mortgage  Payable  (P.  M.  Mortgage) . $125,000.00 

Syndicate  Members  .  150,000.00 

Total  . 1^5,000.00 

ALLOCAl  ION  OF  COS  ES  l  O  BUILDINGS 


Building  No.  10 . $  1,000.00 

8 .  3,000.00 

4 .  2,500.00 

31 .  7,500.00 

34 .  19,300.00 

16  .  8,300.00 

20 .  16,000.00 

22 .  3.100.00 

11 .  54,000.00 

27  ■ 

25 

17a  1 .  1,157.50 

38 

19 

17 


$115.8.57.50 


3.200  ft.  cyclone  fencing  &  gates .  3,200.00 

R/R  tracks,  siding,  switch .  6,000.00 

Main  water  tower  &  tank .  1,000.00 

Gas  station  building .  2,000.00 

Pump  building  .  1,000.00 

Field  tank  .  300.00 

Total  . $129,357.50 
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End  of  First  Fiscal  Year 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  &  EXPENSES 

Income: 

Sale  . $78,000.00 

Cost  From  Original  Allocation 

Land  &  Cost  Value  of  1/2  Easement . $54,600.00 

Building  22  .  3,100.00 

Fencing  .  1,600.00 

Rail  tracks .  3,000.00 

Gas  station  building .  2,000.00 

Tank  in  field  .  300.00 

Sales  commission  to  management  agent .  3,900.00 

Attorney’s  fee  .  500.00 

Revenue  on  deed .  85.80 

Recording  release  of  mortgage .  4.00 

Settlement  fee  .  10.00 

69,099.80 

Profit  From  Sale .  8,900.20 

Other  Income: 

Rents  (from  temporary  tenant) .  2,290.00 

Total  Income  before  other  expenses  .  11,190.20 

Less:  Other  Expenses: 

Interest  paid . $  1,292.56 

Insurance  .  979.22 

Wages .  690.00 

Other  .  314.25 

Real  estate  taxes .  1,269.89 

Employees’  social  security  .  10.37 

Rent  commission  to  broker .  174.50 

4,730.79 

Net  Profit:  . $  6,459.41 


*  *  * 

End  of  First  Fiscal  Year 
BALANCE  SHEET 

Assets: 

Cash  . $  18,786.91 

Real  Estate 

Original  Less:  Cost 

Cost  of  Sale  Balance 

Land  . $122,890.00  $54,600.00  $  68,290.00 

Buildings  &  Other  Items . $129,357.50  $10,000.00  $119,357.50 

$252,247.50  $64,600.00  187,647.50 

Deposit  with  utility  company .  25.00 

Total  Assets  . $206,459.41 
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I  Liabilities 

j  *  Investments  of  syndicate  members . 5150,000.00 

I  Surplus  (undistributed  profit  for  period) .  6,459.41 

I  Bank  notes  payable  (temporary  loan) .  50,000.00 

1  Total  l.iabilities  . 5206,459.41 


Memo  Only 

•  Original  costs  to  syndicate  members  . $1.50.000.00 

••  Profit  paid  direct  by  members  to  withdrawing  mcmiHT .  10,000.00 

Actual  investment  cost  to  members . $160,000.00 


In  other  words,  not  to  change  syndicate  meml)ers’  original 
investment  account  on  books,  each  member  buying  out 
previous  member  paid  direct  to  seller  meml>er  its 
respective  .share  of  $10,000  profit  to  him. 


*  *  * 


End  of  Second  Fiscal  Year  of  Syndicate  Operations 
BALANCE  SHEET 


A.ssets: 

Cash  . $  36,722.05 

Real  Esiate 

Original  Less:  Cost 

Cost  of  Sale  Balance 

Land  . $122,890.00  $64,306.00  58,584.00 

Buildings  &  other  items .  129,357.50  24,500.00  $104,857.50 

5252,247.50  $88,806.00 

Less:  Depreciation  .  5,269.08 

99,588.42 

Deposit  with  Utility  Company .  25.00 

Alterations  &  Improvements 

Cost  to  date  to  leased  building  11 . $  89,490.02 

(Estimated  to  cost  when  completed,  $107,000) 

Less:  Charge-off  .  16,895.97 

Amount  unamortized  to  date .  72,594.05 

Total  Assets  . $267,513.52 


Liabilities: 

Bank  Notes  Payable . $100,000.00 

»  ($20,000  amortized  per  year) 

Less:  amount  repaid .  6,000.00  $  94,000.00 

Syndicate  Member.s  Amounts .  150,000.00 

“,A”  *  Syndicate  Previous  Statement  Surplus . $  6,459.41 

“A”  •  Current  Year  Profit .  17,054.11  23,513.52 

Total  Liabilities  . $267,513.52 

— 


•  “A”— Undistributed 


i8 
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End  of  Second  Fiscal  Year 
STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  &  EXPENSES 

Income: 

Sale  No.  2 . $  52.650.00 

Cost  of  Sale  Allocation 

Land— Cost  from  Allocation . S  9,706.00 

Buildings— 

No.  4 . 1  2,500.00 

31 .  7,500.00 

8 .  3,000.00 

10 .  1,000.00 


Fencing 


$14,000.00 

500.00 


14,500.00 


.Attorneys’  fees .  1,000.00 

Surveyor  .  96.50 

Settlement  charge .  20.00 

Brokers’  commissions .  3,948.75 

(5%  and  2  1  /2%  over-ride) 

Revenue  on  deed .  66.90 

Total  cost  of  sale .  29,338.15 


Proht  from  sale . $  23,311.85 

Other  Income 


Rents  . 

.$36,342.98 

Sale  of  Scrap  Iron.  . . 

605.38 

Total  Income  before  Expenses . 

Less  Expenses: 

Wages  . $ 

1,955.00 

Bookkeeping  . 

.$  150.00 

Management  fee  . 

1,233.00 

Stationery  . 

6.35 

Repairs  &  maintenance. . 

303.33 

Employee  Christmas  . . 

150.00 

Real  estate  taxes . 

10,369.57 

Special  maintenance  . . 

293.73 

Social  security  . . . 

29.39 

Donations  &  charity  . . 

100.00 

Insurance  . 

722.49 

Accountants  . 

561.25 

Blueprints  . 

31.69 

Miscellaneous  . 

118.40 

Water  &  sewer . 

22.20 

Depreciation  . 

.  5,269.08 

Electric  . 

91.90 

I  mprovemen  ts-chg.-off 
per  yr.-5-yr.  lease . 

.  16,895.97 

Telephone  . 

134.97 

Special  title  charge.... 

100.00 

Financing  charges  &  fees. 

1,687.60 

Lease  procurement 

Interest  . 

2,082.06 

commission 

Fire  loss  cost . 

18.20 

charge-off  . 

979.92 

36,948.36 
.$  60,260.21 


Total  Expenses 
Net  Profit:  . . . 


.  43,306.10 

.$  16,954.11 


*  *  * 

RECAPITULATION  OF  REMAINING  LAND 
AND  BUILDINGS  &  ALLOCATIONS 

Land: 

Section  1 . 13.63  Ac 


Less:  Sales  .  6  Ac. 

1.39  Ac. 


Original  Cost  . $95,410.00 

Less:  Cost  of  Sales .  64,306.00 


6.24  Ac. 


@  . $31,104.00 

6.87  Ac .  27,480.00 


Remaining 
Section  II  . 


$  58,584.00 
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Buildings  &  Other  Items: 

Original  costs  . $129,357.50 

Less:  Cost  of  sales .  24,500.00  104,857.50 

See  Balance  Sheet  . $153,627.50 

Less:  Accumulated  Depreciation  Reserve . $  5,269.08 


"Ifr 


PRE.SENT  REAL  E.STATE  CX)ST  ALLOCATION  BALANCES 


Land: 


Section  1 . 

....Originally  13.63  ac. 

Cost 

.$95,410.00 

Less:  Sale  1 . 

. 6 

a. 

$54,600. 

Sale  2 . 

. 1 

.39  a.  7.39 

9,706. 

64,306.00 

Remaining  tost  of: 

6.24  ac. 

— 

$31,104.00 

6.87  ac. 

— 

27,480.00 

Buildings  and  Other 

Items: 

Original 

Less:  Cost 

Balances 

A  llocation 

of  Sale 

Remaining 

No.  10 

$  1,000.00 

$  1,000.00 

0 

8 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

0 

4 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

0 

31 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

0 

34 

19,300.00 

0 

19,300.00 

16 

8,300.00 

0 

8,300.00 

20 

16,000.00 

0 

16,000.00 

22 

3,100.00 

3,1(K).00 

0 

11 

54,000.00 

0 

54,000.00 

27  1 

25 

17a 

38 

1,157.50 

0 

1,157.50 

19 

17 

Totals  . 

.  115,857.50 

17,100.00 

98,757.50 

Fencing  . 

.  3,200.00 

2,100.00 

1,100.00 

R/R  track,  etc.  .  . . 

.  6,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Water  tower  . 

.  1,000.00 

0 

1,000.00 

Gas  station  . 

.  2,000.00 

2,000.00 

0 

Pump  bldg . 

.  1,000.00 

0 

1,000.00 

Field  tank  . 

.  300.00 

300.00 

0 

Totals  . 

.  129,357.50 

24,500.00 

104,857.50 

•  Depreciation  in  Balance  Sheet 


Present  earnings  of  123,413.52  are  equal 
to  15.60  per  cent,  or  on  2-year  operation, 
7.80  per  cent.  Indebtedness  reduced  from 
mortgage  of  $125,000  to  a  note  payable  of 
$94,000. 

Next  step  of  the  syndicate  management, 
which  is  in  course,  is  demolition  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  buildings  and  other  items: 


Demolish  Building  16  —41,578  square  feet 
Demolish  Building  20  —80,893  square  feet 
Demolish  Building  17  —  5,771  square  feet 
Demolish  Building  17a—  1,850  square  feet 
Demolish  Building  38  —  628  square  feet 

Demolish  Building  19  —  9,938  square  feet 
Retention  of  Building  34—38,508  square  feet 

This  will  reduce  the  real  estate  tax  an 
estimated  $6,000  a  year.  Cost  of  demolition 
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and  moving  debris  is  $25,000. 

This  industrial  syndicate  was  arranged 
on  a  pay-out  basis  of  return  of  capital  and 
6  per  cent  minimum  returned  on  same  for 
its  duration.  Upon  these  payments,  man¬ 
agement  was  to  receive  the  next  .$25,000  as 
a  fee  during  operations. 

5%  on  sales,  2  1  /2%  additional  on  outside 
broker’s  deals 
5%  on  rent  collections 
3%  second  and  third  years  of  lease 
2%  on  balance 

10%  of  net  cost  of  maintenance  &:  repair  items 
5%  on  capital  expenditures  of  large  altera¬ 
tions,  tenant  changes  or  new  buildings 


3%  on  roadway  changes  and  improvements 
such  as  paving,  curbs  and  walks 

2%,  railroad  trackage  and  switch  installations 

This  syndicate  is  presently  operating  and 
will  continue.  There  is  a  commitment  of 
each  member  to  go  along  on  another  syndi¬ 
cate,  if  management  can  produce  it  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  disposition  of  present  holdings. 

By  close  application  and  review  of  the 
figures,  a  credit  to  each  member  for  his 
share  of  profits  and  original  investment 
would  disclose  their  re.spective  standings  as 
follows: 


Member 

Original 

Investment 

Per  Cent 
of  Syndicate 

Profit 

Allocated 

Total  Credit 

A  . 

....$  10,000.00 

6.6667 

$  1,560.92 

$  11,560.92 

B  . 

. . .  .  5,000.00 

3.3333 

780.44 

5,780.44 

C  . 

_  20,000.00 

13.3333 

3.121.79 

23,121.79 

D  . 

_  20,000.(HJ 

13.3333 

3,121.79 

23,121.79 

E  . 

. . .  .  50,000.00 

.33.3333 

7,804.50 

57,804.50 

F  . 

_  35,000.00 

23.3334 

5,463.17 

40,463.17 

G  . 

_  10,000.00 

6.6667 

1,560.91 

11,560.91 

On  books  . . . 

....$150,000.00 

100% 

$23,413.52 

$173,413.52 

.\dded  costs  to  members  on  purchase  of 
withdrawing  member  paid  direct  by  inves¬ 
tors  to  members: 

10,000.00 

Total  Syndicate 

Memljers’  Costs  to 

date  . $160,000.00 


Final  liquidation  will  take  about  two 
years  longer  than  the  original  estimate  for 
these  reasons:  (1)  government  lease  inter¬ 
feres  with  rental  or  sale  for  a  number  of 
industrial  prospects  we  have  had;  and  (2) 
the  State  is  preparing  condemnation  for  a 
part  of  the  property  for  a  freeway,  and  rail¬ 
road  sidings  and  trackage  may  be  involved. 


I  think  that  almost  all  real  estate  managers 
and  brokers  will  admit  that  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  promote  an  industrial  syndicate  than 
any  other  type  of  syndicate  in  real  estate. 
A  little  extra  hard  work  and  persistence  is 
necessary.  Remember,  I  said  previously  that 
hard  work  and  sincere  effort  are  a  require¬ 
ment.  But  it  will  pay  off! 
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Case  History  of  Syndicate  C — Commercial 


Now  we  will  consider  a  syndicate  which 
was  organized  for  a  group  of  retail  stores 
in  a  business  section,  not  directly  in  a  loo 
per  cent  location,  but  a  borderline  case 
with  good  potential  tor  income  and  incre¬ 
ment  in  value.  This  one  was  organized  on 
a  basis  of  lo  per  cent  to  management  of  net 
profits  after  taxes,  5  per  cent  sales  commis¬ 
sion  fees,  5  per  cent  on  rentals,  no  commis¬ 
sions  to  management  company  on  lease 
procurements  but  reimbursement  for  any 
lease  commissions  paid  other  brokers.  All 
accounting  was  subject  to  audits  and  all 
records  and  approval  of  deals  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate  manager. 

The  parcel  of  land  had  1 2  obsolete  three- 
story  houses,  some  with  old  fashioned  store 
fronts,  built  20  feet  from  the  front  property 
line,  with  lo-foot  sideline  restriction,  and 
15-foot  sideline  restriction  on  the  end  of 
the  block.  The  property  had  a  222-foot 
frontage  building  area,  actual  frontage  be¬ 
ing  247  feet.  It  was  owned  by  an  estate 
which  was  in  the  process  of  liquidation.  The 
land  had  a  20-foot  setback  at  the  front,  15 
feet  on  one  side  street,  10  feet  on  other  side 
street,  as  light  and  air  restriction.  These  re¬ 
strictions  had  been  placed  on  the  property 
60  years  ago  when  it  was  a  residential  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Stej)  No.  /  was  to  attend  an  orphans’ 
court  public  sale  and  bid  for  the  property. 
This  was  done,  and  we  were  a  successful 
bidder,  for  $70,000  cash  as  is,  and  subject  to 
any  and  all  existing  leases.  Fee  produced  for 
this  service  was  $3,500. 

Slefj  No.  2  was  to  engage  an  attorney  to 
take  action  to  break  restrictions.  We  finally 
agreed  to  go  to  court  and  ask  only  for  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  20-foot  front  line  restriction, 
agreeing  that  in  no  event  would  any  build¬ 


ings  replacing  the  old  ones  exceed  the  then- 
existing  three-story  height.  We  left  out  the 
two  sidelines  as  we  thought  it  best  not  to 
stir  up  any  adverse  reactions  from  owners 
on  rear  and  sides  of  the  property. 

\Ve  made  all  owners,  mortgagees  and  par¬ 
ties  of  interest  in  the  entire  surrounding 
blocks  parties  to  action  and  served  them 
with  the  required  legal  papers.  This  took 
approximately  six  months  to  complete.  The 
petition  was  granted,  proceeding  and  action 
approved  for  title  insurance.  This  was  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,  but  was  a  job  well  done. 

Step  No.  4  was  preparation  of  a  proposed 
plan  of  demolition  and  project  for  replace¬ 
ment,  rental  schedules,  cost  of  new  building 
and  other  approximate  costs  and  financing. 

Step  No.  4  involved  getting  the  tenants 
out  as  their  leases  expired.  This  job  took 
four  months.  Almost  one  year  had  elapsed 
since  the  original  acquisition. 

Step  No.  5  was  the  contracting  for  a  new 
building  containing  10  stores,  one  story  in 
height:  two  36-foot  stores,  one  on  each  cor¬ 
ner,  eight  18-foot  stores,  all  100  feet  deep  to 
rear  alley:  basement  under  each  store,  full 
depth  and  width. 

Step  No.  6  was  the  forming  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  This  included  three  individuals  at 
$50,000  each : 

A  $  50,000.00  to  receive. ..  .30%  of  profit 

B  50,000.00  to  receive. ..  .30%  of  profit 

C  50,000.00  to  receive. ..  .30%  of  profit 

Management— 

(no  investment)  to  receive. ...  10%  of  profit 

After  completion  of  the  building,  leases 
were  at  first  difficult  to  obtain.  Real  estate 
management  had  to  get  busy  fast  and  meet 
these  not  unusual  problems. 

During  the  third  year  of  operations,  there 
was  a  dangerous  reaction  and  delay  in  pro- 
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SYNDICATE  BEGINNING  STATUS 


. $150,000.00 


Liabilities: 

Due  syndicate  members . $150,000.00 


End  of  First  Year 


$85,413.50 

63,476.69 

. $148,890.19 

.  1,109.81 

$150,000.00 


Assets: 

Real  estate  . 

Cash  . 

Total  assets  at  cost 
Deficit  . 

Liabilities: 

Due  syndicate  members 


curing  tenants.  Management  financed  a 
small  businessman  in  one  of  the  18-foot 
stores,  which  clicked  and  started  interest 
immediately  in  renting  the  rest. 

Now,  we  have  a  piece  of  land  with  a  new 
building  on  our  hands: 

Land  and 

cost  of  old  building. $  85,413.50 

New  building  cost. . .  .$1 19,095.47 

New  analysis 
and  allocation: 

Land*  . $46,823.33 

Building:  new  and 
adjustment  to 
new  building 
from  cost  of 
original  purchase 
on  account  of 
demolition  of 
old  buildings 

New  $119,095.47 
Old  38,590.17  157.685.64 

$204,508.97 

*  Land  was  reduced  and  building  increased;  the  re¬ 
sult,  obtained  greater  depreciation  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

Next  Step,  we  procured  a  $150,000  mort¬ 
gage  for  a  ten-year  term,  amortization  and 
4  per  cent  interest.  We  repaid  investors  on 
their  initial  investment— principal  only 
$100,000— reducing  syndicate  investment  to 
$50,000. 


. $150,000.00 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  for 
each  year’s  operations;  we  will  include  here 
the  picture  for  one  year  only: 

During  operations  the  mortgage  was  paid 
in  full.  In  the  nth  year,  the  property  was 
sold  for  $250,000  net  by  an  outside  broker, 
who  had  to  get  his  commission  from  the 
buyer.  Management  received  sales  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  syndicate. 

Summary  result:  syndicate  members  re¬ 
ceived  in  annual  distribution  of  earnings 
and  final  profits  after  all  investments  or  ad¬ 
vances  made  being  repaid  were  as  follows: 

Original  Investment 

$50,000.00  •-A . $57,900.00  Profit 

$50,000.00  *-8 . $57,900.00  Profit 

$50,000.00  •-€ . $57,900.00  Profit 

$173,700.00 

•  Average  duration  of  investment— 4  years 


Management 

Commissions 

Management 
Fees  Shared 

Total 

$  3,500.00 
12,500.00 
$16,000.00 

$40,658.00 

19,300.00 

$59,958.00 

$75,958.00 

This  was 

a  reasonably 

profitable  pro¬ 

motion  and 

management 

of  a  syndicate 

ownership. 

Real  estate  always  presents  opportune 

I 
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ONE  YEAR’S  OPERATION 


Income: 

Rents  . 

.  .$52,096.91 

Expenses: 

Management  . 

Management  share  ol  profit . 

Repairs  and  maintenance . 

Depreciation  . 

Leasehold  allocations  . 

Water  &  sewer  . 

Tenants’  share  . 

. 5  1.584.88 

.  1,549.47 

, .  .$6,450.00 
, ..  1,325.36 
. .  3,902.26 
. .  4.730.52 
...  714.96 

35.41 

Real  estate  taxes . 

Tenants’  share  . 

. $10,774.44 

.  1.443.82 

9,330.62 

Insurance  . 

Mortgage  interest . 

Legal  &  professional  fees . 

..  2,766.79 
..  4,132.89 
. .  215.00 

300.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

Other  interest . 

. .  533.45 

51.36 

34,488.62 

Net  Syndicate  Profit . 

.  .$17,608.29 

times  to  sell  good  properties,  manage  them 
properly  and  pay  good  returns  to  investors 
and  syndicate  members. 

Short-term  planning  is  one  year  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  similar  to  the  annual  budget.  It 
is  revised  quarterly,  even  monthly. 

Intermediate  planning  covers  three  to 
five  years,  sometimes  more. 

Long-term  planning  covers  everything 


beyond  this  up  to  the  practical  limits  of 
sound  calculation. 

Without  thorough  property  analysis, 
neighborhood  analysis,  ownership  analysis, 
market  analysis,  income  and  expense  studies 
and  uses  of  property,  and  a  complete  plan, 
syndicates  cannot  become  successful.  Man¬ 
agement  will  fall  short  of  its  goal.  Above  all, 
hard  work  is  required. 


( 


1 

1 
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Here  is  an  article  that  strikes  home  in  an  unusually  direct  way.  It 
is  concerned  with  a  subject  that  is  challenging  to  everyone,  and  has 
been  prepared  by  a  man  whose  thinking  on  the  theme  is  crystal-clear. 
Every  person  who  now  owns  or  hopes  to  own  real  estate  will  profit  by 
reading  this  essay. 


WHAT  IS  VALUE? 

bjy  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Sr.,  CPM 


Were  we  to  embark  on  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  many  interpretations  of  “value,”  we 
would  become  enmeshed  in  a  philosophical 
dissertation  that  would  lure  most  of  us  far 
beyond  our  intellectual  depths.  We  would 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  attempting 
to  interpret  the  practical  aspects  of  “value” 
alongside  its  abstract  considerations.  This 
procedure  would  be  scholarly,  to  be  sure, 
but  would  fail  to  orient  us  to  the  primary 
function  of  “value”  in  our  daily  business 
lives. 

Let  us  therefore  retain  the  functional  ap¬ 
proach  through  a  realistic  and  simple  defi¬ 
nition:  Value  is  a  personal  attitude  with 
effective  force.  This  may  sound  like  over¬ 
simplification  of  a  very  complex  subject,  but 
if  we  will  reflect  on  the  full  meaning  of  this 
description,  we  will  attain  a  clear  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  motivating  factors  in  our  busi¬ 
nesses. 

The  statement  that  value  is  a  personal 
attitude  merely  suggests  that  the  desires  and 
needs  of  people  are  involved;  further  simpli¬ 
fied,  it  says  that  value  arises  from  human 
wants.  The  many  different  types  of  value 
affecting  our  businesses  are  all  vitally  con- 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  /957-5S  President  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  is  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  Property  Management  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 


cerned  with  these  wants  regardless  of  their 
economy;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  wants 
varies  directly  with  the  pressure  by  those 
wants  in  relation  to  the  available  means  of 
satisfying  the  wants  and  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  involved. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  at 
this  point  establish  a  measuring  stick  of 
values  and,  again,  for  simplicity  let  us  say 
that  value  is  the  worth  in  money  or  its  trans 
mutable  equivalent. 

The  next  consideration  is  “effective 
force.”  This  is  the  binding  agent  that  sets 
the  cement  of  value.  It  means  that  no  matter 
what  the  want  may  be,  the  impelling  motive 
must  not  only  be  of  sufficient  strength  but  it 
also  must  be  accompanied  by  the  ability  to 
satisfy  that  want. 

In  our  daily  efforts  we  are  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  only  a  few  of  the  many  value 
types.  These  will  include:  fair  market  value, 
loan  value,  insurable  value,  assessed  value, 
use  value,  and  perhaps  sentimental  value. 

Fair  market  value  has  endured  many  defi¬ 
nitive  changes;  some  accepted,  some  incom¬ 
plete,  some  ambiguous;  but  all  such 
definitions  take  cognizance  of  foreseeable 
action  by  people  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
act. 

Loan  value,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  based 
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upon  fair  market  value  with  an  added  in¬ 
gredient  of  conservatism.  We  must  never 
confuse  loan  value  with  loan  availability  or 
interest  rates,  for  these  are  mostly  a  part  of  a 
changing  money  situation  that  exerts  only 
minor  influences  on  loan  value.  The  princi¬ 
pal  implication  of  loan  value  is  that  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  lender  equally  with  the  borrower, 
and  that  it  will,  in  some  instances,  influence 
fair  market  value. 

Insurable  value,  as  we  normally  view  it,  is 
not  a  value  at  all  but  is  rather  an  estimate 
of  cost,  the  realization  of  which  is  dependent 
upon  a  possible  future  event.  The  value  in¬ 
volved  is,  in  reality,  the  premium  rather 
than  the  principal  sum. 

Assessed  value  is,  again,  not  a  value  but 
rather  a  formula  for  the  levying  of  taxes; 
purportedly  there  is  some  remote  relation¬ 
ship  between  assessed  value  and  fair  market 
value  but  this  relationship  is  a  part  of  the 
formula  otherwise  lacking  any  meaningful 
expression  of  “value.”  The  only  possible 
consideration  of  this  so-called  value  is  its 
ultimate  effect  on  fair  market  value  and 
possibly  loan  value  through  the  obvious  tax 
levy. 

We  tread  on  uncertain  ground  when  we 
attempt  to  discuss  sentimental  value,  for  the 
reason  that  most  often  only  one  individual 
or  a  select  and  small  group  of  individuals  is 
involved.  There  is  no  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  sentimental  value  except  by  guess;  the 
effective  force  is  indeterminable  and  vola¬ 
tile,  but  this  type  of  value  still  stands  the 
test  of  our  definition. 

Finally  we  consider  value  for  use.  This 
value  is  basically  a  combination  of  values— 
fair  market,  emotional,  style,  scarcity  and 
utility.  This  value  is  mostly  comparative 
and  is  extremely  volatile  and  unpredictable 
by  normal  appraisal  methods.  Nevertheless, 
use  value  lies  well  within  the  boundries  of 
our  definition. 


From  this  brief  discussion  we  can  sum  up 
our  real  values  into  three  primary  classes; 
fair  market  value,  emotional  or  sentimental 
value,  and  use  value.  .\11  other  values  are 
either  attributes  of  one  or  more  of  these 
three  values,  or  are  not  really  values  at  all. 

Value  is  a  rating  in  usefulness  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  only  an  estimate  with  no  fixed 
boundaries  or  limits  and  completely  lacking 
in  permanence.  All  estimates  of  value  are  in¬ 
escapably  bound  to  time  and  circumstances. 

In  the  real  estate  business  we  deal  in 
value,  and  it  is  our  experience  and  training 
that  make  it  possible  for  us  to  serve  our 
clients  by  securing  for  them  the  best  of  the 
values  that  they  seek,  either  by  a  search  of 
the  market  place  or  by  our  creative  abilities, 
or  both.  Our  usefulness  depends  iqion  our 
perception  of  the  most  im|x)rtant  value  to 
our  clients,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
completeness  of  our  service  and  with  un¬ 
qualified  adherence  to  our  code  of  ethics. 

VALUE  AND  OUR  BUSINESS 

All  of  this  discussion  will  serve  little  or 
no  purpose  unless  we  correlate  our  value 
ideas  to  the  conduct  of  our  business.  We 
will  therefore  sketch  briefly  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  us  in  pursuing  value  standards  for 
servicing  our  clients.  It  is  this  singularity  of 
purpose  that  leads  us  to  a  more  profitable 
and  more  permanent  business  life. 

There  are  three  principal  motives  for 
ownership  of  real  property:  investment,  use, 
and  the  intangible  emotional  or  sentimental 
urge.  We  will  attempt  to  relate  our  “values” 
to  these  motives  so  that  our  business  activi¬ 
ties  might  be  better  planned  and  of  greater 
benefit  to  our  clientele  and  ourselves. 

Investors  are  principally  concerned  with 
fair  market  value,  since  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  investment  is  the  conservation  of  in¬ 
vested  capital.  Every  investor  is  mindful  of 
resale  potential  wherein  no  foreseeable  fi- 
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nancial  loss  of  invested  capital  might  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  Only  on  very  rare  occasions  would 
an  investor  expect  re-sale  based  on  either 
use  value  or  emotional  value.  He  does, 
therefore,  expect  to  buy  at  fair  market  value, 
with  the  reservation  that  should  he  need  or 
desire  to  sell,  he  could  reasonably  expect  to 
do  so  on  the  same  basis. 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  several  defi¬ 
nitions  of  fair  market  value,  and  this  one 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  inclusive:  “Fair 
market  value  is  the  price  in  money  that  a 
willing  and  informed  buyer  will  pay  to  a 
willing  and  informed  seller  where  neither 
are  under  compulsion  to  act  and  where  the 
property  has  enjoyed  reasonable  exposure  to 
the  market.”  To  paraphrase  this  definition, 
we  will  conclude  that  the  ultimate  determi¬ 
nant  of  fair  market  value  is  the  market 
place. 

The  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  is  making  great  contributions 
through  intelligent  study  and  well-recorded 
experience  toward  the  development  of 
sound  methods  for  estimating  fair  market 
value.  These  methods  are,  so  to  speak,  check¬ 
points  for  final  opinions.  These  check-points 
take  many  forms  and  they  attempt  to  paral¬ 
lel  the  normal  thinking  of  the  potential 
investor. 

Our  experience  as  salesmen  tells  us  that 
the  initial  influence  is  normally  net  ex¬ 
pected  cash  yield,  which  is  often  called  the 
economic  or  income  approach.  Secondly,  the 
investor  considers  the  replacement  or  sum¬ 
mation  approach,  wherein  the  physical 
worth  is  a  sum  of  the  estimated  worth  of  the 
land  plus  the  cost  of  replacement  of  the  im¬ 
provements  less  an  allowance  for  actual  de¬ 
preciation  and  obsolescence.  In  the  third 
instance  the  buyer  compares  a  subject  prop¬ 
erty  with  other  similar  properties  that  have 
been  sold  or  are  currently  offered  for  sale; 
this  is  customarily  designated  as  the  market 


data  approach.  And  finally,  the  investor 
weighs  the  attributes  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  the  property  is  located. 

There  are  many  rules-of-thumb  often 
used  by  lx)th  real  estate  men  and  buyers. 
These  are  in  no  way  approaches  to  value  and 
they  are  dangerous  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced  who  might  place  any  great 
emphasis  on  the  product  or  rules-of-thumb. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  real  estate  brokerage, 
we  must  speak  the  language  of  the  market 
place  if  we  are  to  enjoy  any  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  W^e  must  ferret  out  the  necessary  ac¬ 
curate  information— good  and  bad— that  will 
guide  us  and  our  prospects  toward  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  fair  market  value. 

FAIR  MARKET  ENGINEERS 

The  expert  manager  is  in  the  enviable 
position  of  living  in  the  market  place  where 
all  the  important  factors  continuously  pass 
before  his  eyes.  He  can  accurately  “read  the 
waters”  of  both  the  income  streams  and  the 
expense  flow;  he  has  a  clear  and  practical 
understanding  of  the  highest  and  best  use 
of  a  property;  and  he  possesses  the  histor¬ 
ical  facts  and  figures  that  are  irrefutable 
evidence  of  performance. 

Highest  and  best  use  of  property  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  fair  market  value  requiring  more 
than  average  knowledge  and  experience.  We 
might  say  that  a  suggested  change  of  use  for 
greater  benefits  is  creative  ownership  and 
management  requiring  not  only  thoughtful 
forecasting  but  also  the  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  embark  on  a  constructive  program. 
.Again,  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  manager  are  essential  for  the  sound 
interpretation  of  highest  and  best  use  as  well 
as  the  means  for  attaining  that  goal.  Profes¬ 
sional  managers  are,  in  fact,  fair  market 
value  engineers,  who  in  the  pursuance  of 
their  profession  create  and  preserve  the 
highest  attainable  fair  market  value. 
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VALUE  FOR  USE 

In  consideration  of  value  for  use  we  are 
not  departing  from  fair  market  value  but  we 
are  evaluating  a  modifying  force,  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  which  varies  substantially  with  the 
type  and  the  price  of  the  property.  Signi¬ 
ficantly,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  prop¬ 
erties  purchased  are  for  use  purposes  mainly 
in  the  residential  field,  and  it  is  in  this  area 
that  we  find  the  greatest  variation  of  moti¬ 
vating  factors,  all  of  which  require  our  care¬ 
ful  studies. 

In  the  low-  to  medium-priced  residences, 
financing  is  of  primary  importance,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  adequacy  of  accommodations,  fa¬ 
cilities,  amenities,  physical  condition  and 
neighborhood.  Market  data  is  important 
only  as  a  check  against  paying  too  much; 
the  economic  group  buying  these  proper¬ 
ties  are  “shoppers”  and  are  usually  well 
aware  of  market  offerings,  but  it  is  character¬ 
istic  of  this  buyer  level  that  sales  will  be 
made  if  the  desired  property  fits  their 
budget  in  total  monthly  payments,  and  if 
minimum  down  payments  are  reasonably 
within  the  limits  of  available  cash  on  hand. 
In  these  purchase  brackets  loan  value  be¬ 
comes  an  important  criterion,  and  emo¬ 
tional  value  is  often  evident  as  concerns 
neighborhood. 

AS  PRICE  RISES  .  .  . 

As  the  price-to-be-paid  for  residences 
rises,  new  modifying  values  begin  to  appear, 
though  it  must  be  rembered  that  all  of  these 
modifiers  are  still  a  basic  part  of  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value.  We  become  alerted  to  recreational 
value  based  upon  climate,  gardening  areas 
and  do-it-yourself  opportunities.  Loan  value 
continues  to  be  significant  until  we  reach  the 
so-called  luxury  price  levels.  At  this  point 
we  are  confronted  with  emotional  value 
where  varying  degrees  of  “premiums”  are 


paid  for  satisfaction  of  certain  special 
wants.  Scarcity  is  always  a  part  of  emo¬ 
tional  value  and,  historically,  purchases 
are  made  with  little  or  no  regard  for  any 
basic  sound  value  considerations.  Compo¬ 
nents  of  this  emotional  value  include:  snob- 
appeal  or  exclusiveness:  architectural  ap¬ 
peal;  neighborhood;  outlook  or  view;  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  and  amenities;  and  a  maximum 
of  comforts  and  conveniences. 

Value  for  use,  although  predominantly 
characteristic  in  the  residential  field,  is  also 
evident  in  industrial  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erties.  Here  again  we  are  confronted  with 
immeasurable  quantities  dependent  upon 
many  very  special  conditions  involving  an 
extremely  limited  group  of  buyers.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  the  reasons  for  such  purchases 
are  not  only  unpredictable  but  also  are  vola¬ 
tile,  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  any  forecast 
of  use  value  in  these  types  of  property  if  a 
seller  has  any  real  expectation  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  existing  market.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  element  of  soundness  in  establish¬ 
ing  use  value  in  situations  where  existing 
use  properties  indicate  some  early  foresee¬ 
able  expansion  requisites.  Value  for  use  ap¬ 
proaches  the  realistic  fair  market  value  most 
often  when  sale-lease-back  procedures  are 
programmed. 

In  this  discussion  we  avoid  the  subject  of 
rural  properties  because  of  the  special  eco¬ 
nomics  involved.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the 
case  of  farm  properties,  value  for  use  and  fair 
market  value  are  practically  synonymous. 

ESTABLISHING  VALUE  TYPES 

In  attempting  to  establish  the  different 
types  of  value,  the  services  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  manager  are  indispensable.  We  have 
explained  his  usefulness  in  determination  of 
fair  market  value.  In  value  for  use,  he  is  in 
the  most  advantageous  jX)sition  to  give  re¬ 
liable  estimates  of  use  areas  and  location 
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and  the  approximate  premiums  that  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  in  such  purchases. 
His  basis  for  such  conclusions  is  the  fund 
of  knowledoe  accumulated  by  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  all  types  of  tenancies,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  activ  ities  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  linancial  programs.  The  same 
special  insight  for  emotional  value  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  from  management  for  comparable 
reasons.  The  manager  lives  in  the  market 
place  and  in  so  doing  is  ever-conscious  of  the 
intricate  dynamics  of  the  market. 

This  very  brief  discussion  must  not  be 
considered  as  an  expression  of  finality  in 
procedure  or  concept.  The  objective  is  to 
draw  the  skeleton  of  those  elements  that  are 
the  keystones  of  our  business.  Management 


is  one  strong  arm  of  real  estate  but  it  cannot 
function  effectively  without  the  intensive 
informed  cooperation  by  associated  special¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  operating  end  of  the  business, 
essential  to  merchandising  for  profit.  It  must 
work  closely  with  the  professional  appraiser 
who,  because  of  his  special  training  and 
abilities,  can  intelligently  and  usefully  in¬ 
terpret  the  vital  facts  and  data  accumulated 
by  the  manager.  It  must  cooperate  to  the 
f  ullest  extent  with  the  broker,  for  the  broker 
makes  and  maintains  the  market. 

Our  business  is  value— we  study  it,  we 
create  it  and  we  trade  in  it.  Maintaining 
value  is  our  service  to  our  communities. 
Creating  value  is  our  contribution  to  pro¬ 
gress.  This  is  our  life! 


‘  The  successful  real  estate  office  must  serve  all  the  needs 
of  property  owners  and  tenants  alike.”— Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  cpm. 
President  1958,  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


The  Real  Estate  Management  Department 

A  Book  About  the  Future  of  Your  Company 


If  your  company  does  not  now  per¬ 
form  the  real  estate  management  func¬ 
tion,  this  new  book  is  about  your 
future. 

To  fill  a  real  need  for  professionals 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  add  man¬ 
agement  departments,  the  Institute 
has  published  a  new  book  by  men  best 
(pialified  to  help  others  arrive  at  this 
decision. 

Nine  successful  Certified  Property 


.Managers  have  collaborated  on  this 
new  book.  'I'hey  have  described  the 
need  for  and  the  function  of  the  man¬ 
agement  department.  They  have  de¬ 
scribed  operating  methods  used  by 
themselves  and  others  which  have  been 
found  profitable. 

If  you  seriously  want  to  learn  more 
al)out  real  estate  management,  this  is 
the  book  you  read  first.  Just  off  the 
press. 


Send  your  check  ($5.50  per  copy)  to: 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

of  the  Notional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
36  So.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago  3,  Illinois 


The  author  of  this  provocative  article  has  heeyi  a  Realtor  since  i^k;, 
and  is  a  master  of  the  creatwe  approach  to  real  estate  problems.  Here 
he  describes  several  cases  of  “imagineering"  in  real  estate  practice,  in¬ 
cluding  the  story  of  how  his  own  firm  found  a  new  home  when  none  in 
the  right  location  leas  to  be  found. 


GET  THE  KNACK  OF  IMAGINEERING  .  .. 

It  will  open  the  door  to  making 
problem  properties  profitable 

bjy  F.  Orin  Woodbury,  CPM 


My  start  as  a  real  estate  salesman  was  in  a 
former  blacksmith  shop  remodeled  into  a 
very  suitable  real  estate  office.  Perhaps  ob- 
seiving  such  a  simple  and  effective  transi¬ 
tion  of  a  seemingly  useless  structure,  built  a 
permanent  footing  under  my  approach  to 
every  real  estate  problem. 

No  structure  can  be  written  off  as  entirely 
worthless  until  the  limits  of  imagination, 
engineering  and  designing  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Without  the  imagination  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  property  manager  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  designing  may  be  pointless. 

W^e  have  been  struggling  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  for  years,  and  now  a  realtor  in  Little 
Rock  tells  us  we  have  been  “imagineering.” 
Call  it  what  you  will,  it  has  solved  many 
problems,  and  has  beei^  a  substantial  factor 
in  our  property  management  operations 
through  the  years. 

During  the  depression  we  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  managing  and  liquidating  the 
unwanted  assets  of  our  largest  banking 

Orin  Woodbury  heads  Woodbury  Corjjoration  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  enjoys  counseling  work. 


group.  This  involved  changing  of  uses,  re¬ 
modeling  or  reconditioning  old  structures 
and  constructing  new  ones.  Our  offices  were 
moved  into  a  wing  of  the  bank  adjoining  the 
trust  department.  We  had  cleaned  up  the 
bank’s  property  jxntfolio  by  1938,  but  it 
was  not  until  1946,  when  more  space  was 
needed  for  expanded  banking  operations, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  move.  lint  where  to? 

We  wanted  to  remain  on  South  Temple. 
That  street  marks  the  northern  limit  of 
downtown  retail  business  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Yet  it  is  a  street  of  rich  tradition.  Here  is 
located  the  finest  hotel;  the  most  exclusive 
ladies  and  men’s  shops;  the  main  entrance  to 
Temple  Square,  the  princi{)al  tourist  attrac¬ 
tion;  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  the  top 
ranking  businessmen’s  clubs;  the  state  of 
Utah  governor’s  mansion,  the  Mormon 
('.hurch  administration  building,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  C'.athedral,  the  Presbyterian  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Churches,  the  Masonic  Temple, 
the  home  offices  of  two  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  mansions  representing  the  great 
fortunes  of  earlier  mining  areas. 
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Old  house  at  113  E.  South  Temple  transformed  into  headquarters  for  Woodbury  real 
estate  activity.  Porch  and  two-level  landscaped  approach  give  dignihed  and  inviting  dis¬ 
tinction.  Street  number  was  changed  to  easily  remembered  No.  1 1 1  after  remodeling. 


Both  our  business  and  another  company  for  each  property  and  were  successful  in 

we  had  acquired  in  1930  had  been  identified  purchasing  our  second  choice, 

with  that  part  of  the  city.  After  operating  Butthatfirstchoice  was  still  in  our  minds, 
at  the  blacksmith  shop  site  from  1919  to  It  was  the  preferred  location  and  was  closer 
1922  we  had  moved  four  times,  but  always  to  parking.  The  structure  was  larger  but  so 
within  this  same  area.  outmoded  that  the  owners  considered  the 

It  was  a  period  of  tight  controls,  and  there  improvements  worthless.  They  refused  to 

were  no  vacant  structures,  no  vacant  lots  ex-  sell  the  property,  but  expressed  a  willingness 

cept  a  hillside  that  would  have  required  very  to  lease  to  us  at  an  increased  rental  if  we 

special  planning,  extensive  expenditures,  could  get  rid  of  the  rooming  house, 

and  delayed  construction— and  we  had  just  After  some  persistent  negotiating  we  puv- 
60  days  to  vacate.  chased  the  tenancy  by  paying  for  the  busi- 

Two  old  dwellings  attracted  us.  One  was  ness,  furnishings  and  equipment  plus  grant¬ 
operated  by  a  tenant  as  a  rooming  house,  the  ing  one  year’s  free  use  of  the  furnished 

other  was  still  occupied  by  the  heirs  of  the  second-floor  rooms.  Possession  of  the  ground 

original  owner.  The  former  was  our  first  floor  was  to  be  surrendered  within  30  days 

choice  but  the  tenant  refused  to  move,  and  to  permit  remodeling.  The  dwelling  we  pur- 

rent  control  prevented  the  owners  from  chased  has  been  kept  in  our  investment  port- 

evicting  her.  We  negotiated  simultaneously  folio  for  future  use  if  needed. 


Get  the  Knack  of  Imagineering 
FACE  LIFTING 

The  architect  prepared  a  plan  for  adapt¬ 
ing  the  exterior  to  our  commercial  use.  His 
idea  of  a  conventional  facade  would  have 
necessitated  two  different  levels  on  the  main 
floor— one  at  sidewalk  grade  and  the  other 
6i/^  feet  higher,  at  the  floor  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  All  windows  and  door  openings  would 
have  had  to  be  changed  in  size  and  shape. 

Not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  this,  we 
searched  our  file  of  appealing  structures  col¬ 
lected  through  the  years  and  suggested  our 
own  idea,  colonial  in  spirit,  and  retaining 
the  residential  feeling.  Our  architect  made 
it  workable. 

We  built  a  large  front  porch  extending 
beyond  the  building  to  the  side  property 
line,  thus  permitting  us  to  center  a  new  en¬ 
trance  in  what  was  formerly  the  bay  window. 
The  porch  roof  and  the  rail  on  top  screen 
from  casual  view  all  but  the  rather  decora¬ 
tive  millwork  near  the  roof.  The  new  fea¬ 
tures  obscure  the  very  irregular  lines  of  the 
old  building. 

Our  big  problem  of  easing  the  6i/^-foot 
climb  from  the  sidewalk  into  the  building 
was  solved  by  creating  a  variety  of  interme¬ 
diate  rises  and  widening  the  approach. 

First  you  mount  easy  steps  eight  feet  wide 
to  climb  past  an  interesting  cut  stone  retain¬ 
ing  wall  three  feet  high  along  the  front 
property  line.  That  greater  proportion  of 
width  to  height  is  important.  Shrubbery 
placed  to  create  foreground  interest  draws 
your  attention  while  walking  the  20  feet  to 
the  tall  columns  at  the  front  of  an  open 
porch  one  step  above  the  walk.  The  front 
door  opens  into  a  foyer  where  planters  add 
the  mental  pick-up  for  the  final  four  steps— 
61^  feet  wide— to  the  office  floor.  And  before 
your  eyes  are  through  absorbing  the  passing 
scene  you’re  up  6i/^  feet  with  no  apparent 
effort  and  no  elevator. 
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The  stair^vay  to  the  second  floor  was  re¬ 
tained  but  effectively  widened  several  inches 
by  eliminating  dark  walnut  posts,  spindles 
and  handrail,  then  building  a  partition  to 
butt  against  the  ends  of  the  treads,  and 
bracketing  an  aluminum  handrail  to  the  par¬ 
tition. 

All  double-hung  sash  were  removed  and 
hopper  vents  placed  in  the  lower  portion  of 
existing  frames.  Evaporative  cooling  to  be 
installed  would  require  those  vents.  Obscure 
glass  was  used  in  all  side  windows  where  the 
view  east  and  west,  toward  a  building  wall 
and  an  alley  respectively,  would  not  have 
been  attractive.  Clear  glass  to  the  front  and 
rear  gives  the  feeling  of  openness. 

For  executive  offices  on  the  second  floor, 
window  openings  were  rebuilt  to  accommo¬ 
date  horizontal  sliding  sash.  Illuminated 
ceilings  with  a  border  of  mineral  acoustic 
tile  were  placed  below  the  old  12-foot  ceil¬ 
ings.  A  minimum  of  structural  expense  was 
involved.  The  lighting  is  superb  and  the 
visual  effect  most  pleasing. 

The  ornate  caps  and  moldings  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  tall  door  casings.  Fixed 
glass  replaced  old  transoms.  Those  beaded 
and  many-paneled  doors,  monuments  to  the 
mill  workers’  art  of  bygone  days,  were  re¬ 
placed  by  birch  slab  doors  with  glass  panels. 
The  painters  and  decorators  did  wonders  in 
obscuring  remaining  earmarks  of  the  19th 
century  boarding  house. 

THE  NEIGHBORS  LIKED  IT 

Our  location  is  directly  opposite  the  din¬ 
ing  room  windows  of  the  finest  business¬ 
men’s  club.  Progress  was  watched  and  widely 
discussed.  The  favorable  publicity  resulting 
from  such  an  attractive  improvement  of  the 
most  unkempt  property  on  the  block  has 
contributed  to  our  subsequent  business. 

For  example,  the  doctors  in  the  clinic  next 
door  were  at  first  distressed  by  our  acquiring 


Six  blocks  east  on  E.  South  Temple  was  the  home  of  George  H.  Dern,  a  former  governor 
of  Utah.  Zoning  liberali/ecl,  \V(K)dbury  acquired  the  house  for  use  as  an  annex  office.  Neces¬ 
sary  changes  to  the  interior  and  adding  a  parking  lot  cost  $io,(»oo.  Changing  street  number 
from  715  to  71 1  helped  tie  new  office  to  building  at  No.  111. 


a  property  they  had  been  counting  on  for 
their  own  expansion.  They  were  so  pleased 
with  the  end  result,  however,  that  they  as¬ 
signed  us  the  responsibility  of  creating  a 
new  facility  to  house  their  28  members.  The 
selection  and  assembly  of  a  desirable  site  has 
required  persistent  effort  and  some  ingenu¬ 
ity  over  a  period  of  several  years,  but  con¬ 
struction  on  that  .S75o,ooo  project  ^vas 
started  last  month. 

HOUSE  NO.  2 

IJy  1956  we  had  outgrowm  our  space, 
riiere  was  no  practical  way  to  expand  the 
structure,  so  we  decided  to  separate  our 
functions.  The  mortgage  and  insurance  de- 
jjartments  remain  housed  at  that  location 
while  the  real  estate  departments  were 


moved  six  blocks  eastward  on  the  same  street 
to  a  three-story  mansion  we  had  previously 
purchased  as  an  investment.  It  had  been  the 
home  of  George  H.  Dern,  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  cabinet  and 
former  governor  of  Utah.  Zoning,  just  liber¬ 
alized,  would  notv  permit  business  offices  in 
that  block. 

Changes  there  were  confined  mainly  to 
the  interior  and  the  parking  lot  at  a  cost  of 
about  S  10,000.  Improvements  at  the  former 
location  had  cost  over  $30,000.  A  face  lifting 
on  the  Dern  home  could  be  just  as  effective 
as  at  the  former  location  but  will  not  be  un¬ 
dertaken  if  our  present  program  is  carried 
out.  Plans  for  a  ten-story  building  are  on  the 
drawing  board. 

.\lthough  ours  was  the  first  business  to 
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Get  the  Knack  of  Imagineenng 

move  to  the  latter  district  after  the  zoning 
change,  considerable  activity  has  followed. 
Two  new  buildings  now  house  substantial 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  agencies.  We 
have  recently  sold  a  large  dwelling  just  a  few 
doors  from  our  real  estate  department  to  a 
competitive  firm  of  realtors  to  solve  their 
housing  problem.  Another  realtor  has 
moved  his  offices  nearby. 

Our  numbers  are  easy  for  people  to  re¬ 
member.  The  address  of  the  old  house  we 
took  over  was  1 1 3.  The  site  was  wide  enough 
to  include  more  than  one  street  number,  so 
we  had  it  changed  to  111.  The  Dern  home 
was  at  7 1 5,  also  on  a  wide  lot.  With  our  move 
it  was  changed  to  711.  Incidentally,  our 
phone  number  is  EMpire  4-4321,  not  en¬ 
tirely  by  accident,  and  we  seldom  have  to 
repeat  it. 

You  are  entitled  to  smile  when  someone 
says,  “But  they  don’t  build  them  as  they  used 
to.”  VV^e  can  heartily  agree  and  have  ample 
reason  to  be  grateful. 

In  the  19th  century  house  the  varieties  of 
beautiful  hardwoods,  the  cutstone,  the  mar¬ 
ble  and  the  hand-wrought  metals  were 
lovely  indeed,  and  the  patience  and  skill  of 
the  craftsmen  are  in  evidence  all  about.  But 
as  you  try  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  ir¬ 
regular-sized,  rough  cut,  dimension  lumber, 
old  lime  plaster  and  the  variations  resulting 
from  lack  of  uniform  building  codes,  you 
realize  that  today’s  construction  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  Then  consider  the  poorly  vented 
plumbing,  the  unvented  gas  burners,  the 
knob  and  tube  wiring  installed  to  replace 
gas  lights,  and  your  appreciation  grows. 

If  we  had  it  to  do  over  again  would  we 
modernize  an  old  residence  for  our  office 
use?  The  answer  is  no,  other  factors  being 
equal,  including  freedom  from  wartime  gov¬ 
ernment  controls,  still  in  effect  in  1946.  A 
new  structure  would  be  more  flexible  to 
meet  requirements  of  growth  and  change. 
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C.hanges  would  be  less  costly  than  in  an  old 
structure. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  office  possesses 
certain  distinguishing  and,  in  our  opinion, 
rather  charming  characteristics  that  are  not 
apt  to  be  duplicated  in  a  new  structure.  All 
things  considered,  we  are  well  pleased  with 
our  investments  in  both  of  our  remodeled 
offices. 

UPGRADING  TO  PROFIT 

Motives  for  modernizing  may  be  several 
and  varied.  Zoning  may  be  an  important 
factor.  The  current  use,  although  not  con¬ 
forming  to  present  zoning,  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  continue  because  it  existed  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  more  restrictive  ordinance. 
If  the  existing  structure  occupies  more  of 
the  land  than  present  ordinances  would  per¬ 
mit,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  retain  the 
building  since  any  replacement  would  have 
to  conform  to  present  restrictions. 

I'here  are  also  cases  where  temporary  up¬ 
grading  is  desirable  while  awaiting  antici¬ 
pated  changes  in  use  which  would  call  for 
greater  utilization  of  the  site.  Rejuvenating 
an  exterior  may  contribute  substantially  to 
neighborhood  improvement  where  owners 
have  other  holdings  nearby,  even  though  not 
justified  when  considering  the  individual 
property.  “Improvement  germs”  are  gener¬ 
ally  contagious  and  with  a  little  planned  ex¬ 
posure  may  start  a  neighborhood  epidemic. 

Making  properties  profitable  is  our  busi¬ 
ness.  While  methodically  handling  the  var¬ 
ious  “property  problems”  that  confront  us 
daily,  we  also  come  face  to  face  with  “prob¬ 
lem  properties.”  These  call  for  seasoned 
judgment  and  usually  tax  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  the  experienced  property  manager. 

The  problems  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  structures.  Rearranging  property  lines  by 
acquiring  or  disposing  of  portions,  adjusting 
highways  and  easements,  creating  more  in- 
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teresting  and  usable  contours,  revamping 
landscaping  and  driveways,  moving  irriga¬ 
tion  streams,  improving  drainage,  extend¬ 
ing  utilities,— all  may  be  tools  for  upgrading 
the  use  to  create  value. 

No  two  jobs  are  alike  and  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  jobs  involve  solution  of  unusual 
problems. 

PROBLEM  ON  THE  HIGHWAY 

A  client  owned  over  a  half  mile  of  front¬ 
age  on  an  important  highway.  It  appeared 
to  have  limited  or  even  doubtful  value  be¬ 
cause  it  was  on  a  hillside  with  elevations  of 
from  five  to  25  feet  above  the  highway,  and 
sloped  rather  steeply  upward  toward  the 
hills  beyond.  But  the  opposite  side  of  the 
highway  was  correspondingly  low,  falling 
away  into  a  ravine.  Beyond  that  were  the 
main  lines  of  three  railroads  paralleling 
each  other. 

In  our  mind’s  eye,  we  envisioned  the 
possibility  of  conversion  to  very  desirable 
commercial-industrial  sites. 

A  test  of  the  material  on  the  high  side  of 
the  road  revealed  that  it  would  compact  well 
and  be  suitable  for  fill  purposes.  We  con¬ 
vinced  the  owners  that  by  a  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion,  cutting  one  side  and  filling  the  other, 
valuable  frontage  would  be  created  on  both 
sides.  We  subsequently  arranged  to  sell  to 
an  adjoining  oil  refinery  enough  of  the  fill 
material  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  job  of  cutting  and  filling  our  client’s 
properties. 

Before  the  work  was  completed,  the  state 
highway  department  decided  the  location 
was  ideal  for  a  new  highway  overpass  and 
proceeded  to  negotiate  for  about  80  acres 
and  practically  all  of  the  frontage. 

Armed  with  positive  evidence  that  our 
program  was  feasible,  the  owners  received 
over  four  times  as  much  for  the  property  as 
was  originally  proposed. 


FROM  $11,000  TO  $100,000 

Another  client’s  20  acre  farm  contained 
about  six  acres  of  high  land  that  was  pro¬ 
ductive  and  14  acres  of  hillside  or  low  pas¬ 
ture,  spongy  from  numerous  springs.  Three 
irrigation  ditches  dissected  the  property  but 
necessarily  meandered  to  follow  grades  for 
natural  flow.  To  eliminate  these  surface 
obstructions  we  placed  the  streams  in  con¬ 
duits  as  deep  as  18  feet  underground  where 
necessary,  but  in  a  straight  line.  We  then 
cut  and  filled  to  create  an  interesting  con¬ 
tour,  with  view  lots  for  residential  use.  In 
the  low  portion  the  spring  water  was  chan¬ 
neled  to  serve  an  ornamental  pond  as  the 
central  feature  of  a  cul-de-sac.  The  revamp¬ 
ing  made  it  possible  to  convert  an  $1 1,000 
farm  into  a  $100,000  residential  subdivision. 

100  PERCENT-IMMEDIATELY 

In  a  depression  case,  a  large  dwelling  of 
the  1890’s  had  been  converted  to  an  eight- 
unit  apartment  without  substantially  alter¬ 
ing  the  exterior.  It  was  a  brick  structure 
with  typically  ornate  wood  trim  that  was 
both  unattractive  and  costly  to  maintain. 
When  the  going  got  rough,  the  occupancy 
ratio  was  low  and  tenants  paid  poorly.  Re¬ 
ducing  rents  did  not  bring  good  tenants.  We 
urged  the  necessity  of  making  the  exterior 
more  alluring. 

Our  client  held  a  second  mortgage  on  this 
and  adjoining  rental  properties.  He  agreed 
to  advance  another  $1000  for  materials,  and 
we  arranged  for  the  labor  to  be  performed 
by  debtors  who  would  apply  wages  on  their 
accounts.  Along  the  front  a  few  simple  lines 
were  created  to  catch  the  eye  and  conceal 
ornamentation,  but  no  interior  changes 
were  made.  It  was  only  a  camouflage  job  but 
it  produced  100  per  cent  occupancy— im¬ 
mediately. 

In  many  cases  the  old  should  be  com- 
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pletely  removed.  We  have  torn  down  loft 
buildings,  hotels,  an  office  building  and 
even  a  20,000  square  foot  garage  just  to  cre¬ 
ate  parking  lots,  and  increased  net  return— 
but  never  without  first  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  rehabilitating  existing  struc¬ 
tures. 

We  work  closely  with  architects,  but  we 
have  found  that  our  best  success  grows  out 
of  a  cooperative  effort.  We  like  to  suggest 
one  or  more  basic  solutions  to  the  architect, 
who  then  works  out  the  plan. 

But  before  any  assignment  is  undertaken 
it  is  advisable  to  determine  the  owner’s  ob¬ 


jectives  in  possessing  the  property,  and  to 
have  a  rather  clear  understanding  of  his  lim¬ 
itations.  Whatever  solution  is  proposed  must 
be  coordinated  with  those  factcirs  or  the 
imagineering  will  have  been  in  vain. 

As  property  managers  we  are  all  making 
durable  contributions  to  the  progress  of  our 
communities.  We’ll  enjoy  liberal  compensa¬ 
tion  in  lasting  values  if,  like  the  young  men 
of  Athens,  we  “strive  unceasingly  to  .  .  . 
transmit  this  city  not  only  not  less,  but 
greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  than  it 
was  transmitted  to  us.’’  The  effort  is  also  re¬ 
warding  financially. 


The  Best  of  the  JOURNAL 


We're  proud  of  the  JOURNAL,  and  we  believe  you  are,  too. 


We  have  been  told  for  a  long  time 
that  the  best  of  the  JOURN.AL  ought 
to  be  bound  in  permanent  book  form 
and  offered  to  leaders  of  the  profession. 
You  may  be  one  of  the  many  sub¬ 


scriber-readers  who  made  this  sug¬ 
gestion  to  the  Institute. 

This  suggestion  now  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  You  may  obtain  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  series. 


PRACTICAL  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


VoL.  I,  Fundamentals,  includes  32 
articles  of  basic  and  essential  infor¬ 
mation  covering  the  broad  field  of 
management  for  general  readers. 

VoL.  II,  Advanced  Techniques,  in¬ 
cludes  31  articles  of  more  specialized 
materials  and  will  be  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  owners,  teachers,  and  top  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  real  estate. 


Both  are  handsomely  and  perma¬ 
nently  bound  in  impressive  and  rich 
maroon  cloth  covers,  6"  x  9".  Each 
sells  for  $8.50.  The  pair  will  make  an 
essential  addition  to  both  office  and 
home  libraries  for  reference  use  and 
as  stimulating  reading  for  the  real 
estate  operator. 


Send  your  check  now  for  immediate  delivery. 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


36  So.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago  3,  Illinois 


For  almost  three  years,  this  prominent  real  estate  firm  operating 
throughout  Florida,  used  weekly  TV  advertising,  much  of  it  pin¬ 
pointing  management  service.  Here  is  a  frank  and  full  description  of 
program  techniques  and  results  obtained.  It  makes  must  reading  for 
any  manager  considering  the  value  of  this  newest  medium  for  pub¬ 
lic  communication. 


HOW  WE  WENT  IN  FOR  LIVE  TV 

bjy  Henry  H.  Wright,  CPM 


Use  of  live  TV  as  an  advertising  medium 
in  property  management  was  made  possible 
by  the  fact  that  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  & 
Company,  a  general  real  estate,  mortgage 
banking  and  insurance  organization,  pur¬ 
chased  the  time  for  general  use  of  its  busi¬ 
ness.  The  television  programs  used  in  this 
advertising  began  in  January,  1954,  and 
were  used  continuously  with  slight  variation 
until  November,  1957. 

The  program  sponsored  was  a  five-minute 
weather  program  which  appeared  over 
WMBR-TV,  Channel  4,  at  times  varying 
during  the  term  this  advertising  medium 
was  used,  but  generally  between  6:00  and 
6:45  p.m.  In  the  beginning,  the  company 
sponsored  three  programs  each  week,  which 
appeared  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri¬ 
day  nights.  On  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
nights  of  each  week  the  same  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Florida  National  Bank  of 
Jacksonville.  After  the  program  had  been 
in  use  by  our  company  and  the  Florida  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  for  some  time,  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  bank  so  that  on  alternate 
weeks  they  supplied  the  commercial  for 

Henry  Wright  is  assistant  vice  president  of 
Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  &  Company,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  office  is  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  while  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week  our  company  had  just 
two  programs— on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  program  with  the 
Florida  National  Bank  was  guite  appropri¬ 
ate  and  was  carefully  arranged  so  that  the 
program  as  a  whole  would  harmonize  in  so 
far  as  the  commercials  were  concerned. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  our  serv¬ 
ices,  w'e  had  several  different  types  of  pro¬ 
grams.  We  had  commercials  of  an  institu¬ 
tional  type.  These  were  very  general  and  in 
some  cases  applied  only  to  the  company  it¬ 
self.  More  direct  programs  were  assigned  for 
real  estate  sales,  mortgages,  insurance,  and 
property  management.  Each  month  a  sched¬ 
ule  was  made  up  in  advance  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  period  and  a  day  designated 
on  which  each  of  the  classifications  would 
furnish  the  commercial  for  the  program. 

Quite  a  bit  of  experimenting  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  early  stages  in  order  to  convert 
the  commercials  into  wording  that  would  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  general  viewing 
public  as  opposed  to  terminolgy  generally 
used  in  the  real  estate,  mortgage  banking 
and  insurance  fields.  A  great  amount  of  time 
was,  for  this  reason,  spent  with  the  copy 
writing  and  production  departments  at  the 
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television  station.  Each  commercial  as  such 
lasted  approximately  6o  seconds.  This  was 
the  actual  commercial;  the  program  itself 
took  a  total  of  5  minutes,  including  the 
weather  re}X)rt,  and  had  both  an  introduc¬ 
tory  and  closing  portion.  Also,  each  day  the 
sponsorship  af  the  alternate  s|X)nsor  for  the 
next  day  also  was  announced. 

WRITING  THE  PROGRAM 

During  the  entire  sponsorship  of  the  pro- 
oram,  the  same  copy  writer  prepared  the 
commercials,  from  material  supplied  by  the 
company.  In  the  case  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales,  almost  all  commercials  used 
photographs  of  one  or  more  properties.  At 
the  time  the  copy  writer  was  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  commercial,  he  was  also  given 
addresses  of  properties  to  be  photographed 
for  use  with  the  commercial.  All  photo¬ 
graphs  used  on  this  program  were  supplied 
at  the  expense  of  the  TV  station. 

After  the  photographs  had  been  obtained 
and  the  commercial  prepared  by  the  copy 
writer,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  copy 
writer  with  the  company  person  supplying 
the  commercial,  so  that  the  wording  of  the 
commercial,  the  facts,  and  the  pictures 
would  be  accurate.  These  meetings  were 
most  important,  as  the  care  used  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  controlled  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained. 

Many  different  devices  were  used  to  be¬ 
gin  the  program.  The  two  most  successful 
were  an  aerial  photo  of  Jacksonville 
showing  principally  the  downtown  business 
district  with  the  St.  Johns  River  and  the 
four  bridges  that  cross  over  into  South  Jack¬ 
sonville,  and  a  lighted  map  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  aerial  picture  was  used  as  back¬ 
ground  not  only  for  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  but  for  other  copy  relating  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  program.  The  map  of  the 
State  of  Florida  brought  out  strongly,  by 


electric  lights  behind  the  map,  the  locations 
of  the  nine  offices  operated  by  Stockton, 
Whatley,  Davin,  &:  Company  throughout 
the  state. 

Two  persons  usually  handled  the  pro¬ 
gram,  one  acting  as  the  announcer  and  de¬ 
livering  the  commercial,  and  the  other  giv¬ 
ing  the  weather  report.  The  weather  rejxirt 
was  always  in  two  parts,  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  coming  between  the  national  weather 
forecast  and  the  state  weather  forecast. 

In  addition  to  the  weather  program,  other 
special  programs  were  sponsored  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  on  which  commercials  for  all  phases 
of  the  real  estate  business  were  used.  On  one 
occasion,  when  an  election  return  program 
was  sponsored,  TV  cameras  were  set  up  in 
the  tabulating  section  of  our  office  and  our 
IBM  equipment  was  used  to  tabulate  the 
votes  for  the  various  political  candidates  as 
the  returns  were  received. 

On  the  weather  program,  commercials  for 
specific  purposes  covered  special  wishes  for 
the  general  public  at  Christmas,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Easter,  and  even  a  welcome  program 
to  the  people  from  the  State  of  Cieorgia  at¬ 
tending  the  Georgia-Florida  football  game, 

IN  BEHALF  OF  MAx\.\GEMENT 

In  connection  with  direct  management 
advertising,  many  props  were  used.  These 
included  such  items  as  paint  brushes  or 
plumbing  tools  to  emphasize  our  ability  to 
obtain  the  best  in  maintenance  at  the  best 
cost.  A  management  sign  was  a  particularly 
effective  prop  in  soliciting  accounts,  as  was 
a  “For  Rent”  sign  in  directing  an  appeal  to 
owners  with  vacancies  to  place  their  prop¬ 
erty  with  our  company  for  management. 

Much  experience  was  gained  in  the  type 
of  management  commercial  to  be  used  in 
the  first  few  months  the  program  was  on  the 
air,  and  after  many  conferences  with  the 
television  commercial  and  production  de- 
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partments,  at  a  later  date  more  direct  selling 
was  used  in  which  the  props  in  most  cases 
were  pictures  of  the  properties  being  adver¬ 
tised,  Also  we  used  words  such  as  Vacancy, 
Savings,  Better  Return;  and  maps  of  the 
City  of  Jacksonville  showing  location  of 
properties,  and  the  background  aerial  view 
of  Jacksonville,  on  one  occasion  when  all  of 
the  properties  being  advertised  could  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  picture  and  pointed  out  with  a 
pointer  by  the  announcer  delivering  the 
commercial. 

RESULTS 

Results  obtained  from  the  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  all  phases  of  real  estate  and  not  in 
property  management  alone  are  very  hard 
to  directly  identify.  In  many  cases  we  re¬ 
ceived  direct  inquiries  from  people  about 
s|)ecific  properties  offered  for  rent  or  for 
sale.  In  many  other  cases  our  services  were 
sought  by  people  who  had  not  contacted  us 
because  of  one  specific  program  but  who  had 
decided  to  use  the  service  of  Stockton, 
Whatley,  Davin  &  Company  after  watching 
our  program  for  many  weeks  or  months. 

During  the  time  the  TV  programs  were 
being  sponsored  in  Jacksonville,  a  similar 
weather  program  was  being  sponsored  over 
a  television  station  in  Orlando.  Programs 
conducted  over  the  station  in  Orlando  were 
almost  exclusively  sales  commercials.  On 
one  occasion  during  the  time  both  programs 
were  on  the  air  a  telephone  call  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  person  owning  acreage  in  an 
area  approximately  half  way  between  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Orlando.  The  person  calling 
stated  that  when  he  watched  TV  in  Or¬ 
lando,  he  got  our  program,  or  if  he  watched 
Channel  4  in  Jacksonville,  he  again  got  our 
program.  For  the  reason  of  the  coverage  we 
were  making  by  TV,  he  felt  that  ours  was 
the  company  with  whom  he  wanted  to  list 
his  property. 


12  TYPICAL  COMMERCIALS 

There  follows  an  outline  of  twelve  typical 
management  commercials.  They  have  been 
selected  to  show  variety  in  the  types  of 
commercials  used  and  the  types  of  services 
and  properties  offered.  Particularly,  we 
would  like  to  point  out  that  although  in 
many  cases  still  photographs  were  used 
showing  the  properties  advertised,  the  best 
results  were  obtained  when  these  properties 
were  photographed  in  positive  and  then  pro¬ 
jected  on  a  screen  with  the  announcer  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  screen,  giving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  standing  in  front  of  the  property 
about  which  he  was  talking. 

The  first  commercial  was  a  direct  manage¬ 
ment  service  commercial.  The  only  prop 
used  was  a  drawing  on  which  the  announcer, 
by  using  a  pointer,  could  point  out  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  wording,  such  as  Reduced  Va¬ 
cancies  and  Increased  Income.  This  is  the 
type  of  commercial  from  which  we  received 
no  direct  inquiries,  but  as  time  went  on,  we 
received  management  accounts.  On  inter¬ 
viewing  the  property  owners  it  appeared 
that  continuously  seeing  our  program  and 
the  various  types  of  commercials  used,  in¬ 
cluding  the  programs  soliciting  manage¬ 
ment,  had  resulted  in  the  owners  bringing 
the  accounts  to  us  for  management. 

The  second  commercial,  reproduced  op¬ 
posite,  was  very  similar  to  the  first  but  some¬ 
what  more  elaborate.  This  type  of  com¬ 
mercial  (and  in  some  cases  the  exact 
commercial)  was  periodically  reused 
throughout  the  period  of  time  the  television 
program  was  sponsored  by  our  company. 

The  third  commercial  brings  us  to  the 
term  Direct  Selling.  In  this  instance  the 
program  directly  solicited  single-family 
dwellings  as  rental  listings,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  was  to  point  on  as  easel  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  property  listed  and  then  as 


On  the  set:  Norm  Davis  and  Frank  Forrester,  with  weather  map  used  by  Forrester 
in  giving  the  weather  report,  and  the  map  of  Florida  which  shows  location  of 
the  nine  offices  of  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  &  Co.  throughout  the  state.  Firm’s 
initials  are  prominently  attached  to  map. 


,  VIDEO  AUDIO 

e  - -  - 

'  ON  CLAUDE  But  first  this  message  by  Norm  Davis  .  .  . 

NORM-swD  SET  Good  evening.  Stockton,  Whatley  Davin  has  a  message  for  you  folks  who  own 

real  estate  as  an  investment.  .  .  .  for  those  of  you  who  derive  income  from  rent- 
(  ing  an  office,  store  or  apartment  building  ...  a  warehouse  or  a  single  family 

I  residence.  Regardless  of  the  type  investment  property  you  own,  you  realize 

I  that  efficient  rental  management  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  insure  highest 

income.  For  years,  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  has  offered  private  owners  such 

WALKS  TO  EASEL  efficient  management. 

POINTS  TO  EACH  AS  'Fhis  excellent  service  has  resulted  in  a  large  volume  of  property  now  being 

(  MENTIONED  managed  by  this  firm.  And  handling  property  on  a  volume  basis  offers  many 

SAVINGS  advantages  to  you,  a  private  owner, 

♦  For  example,  savings . by  arranging  with  private  contractors  and  supply 

dealers  for  repairs,  maintenance  and  purchases  of  equipment  on  a  volume  basis 
with  savings  passed  on  directly  to  you. 

SPECIALIZED  SERVICE  Specialized  service,  offered  by  a  large  competent  and  experienced  staff  to  give 

individual  attention  to  each  phase  of  rental  management. 

,  REDUCED  VACANCIES  Rcduced  Vacancies,  because  prospective  tenants  seek  the  property  they  desire 

where  the  largest  selection  is  offered.  Yes,  there  are  many  advantages  in  placing 
1  your  real  estate  with  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  for  management.  Inquire  tomor¬ 

row  about  the  property  management  services  offered  by  Florida’s  leading  real 
estate  and  insurance  organization. 


) 


Second  type  of  commercial  wis  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  first,  was  reused 
periodically  throughout  duration  of  program  series 


AUDIO 

But  first,  to  assist  you  in  finding  a  most  desirable  apartment,  here’s  Norm  Davis. 
G«)od  evening.  Because  of  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin’s  outstanding  record  in  the 
efficient  management  of  rental  properties  for  private  owners,  they  are  able  to 
offer  the  general  public  the  most  desirable  rental  units  of  all  types.  Before  on 
this  program,  we  have  shown  you  excellent  rental  properties  which  have  been 
represented  by  this  outstanding  firm  for  long  periods  of  time  .  .  .  Ten  .  .  . 
fifteen  .  .  .  twenty  years  .  .  .  and  even  longer  .  .  .  and  because  of  this  un¬ 
usually  successful  record  in  the  field  of  rental  management,  private  owners  of 
such  investment  properties  are  continually  turning  to  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin 
for  this  service.  And  this  means  a  great  deal  to  you  when  you  are  considering 
renting.  As  an  example  .  .  . 

This  excellently  located  four  unit  apartment  building  has  just  been  listed  by 
its  private  owner  with  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin. 

Located  at  2826  Herschel  street  .  .  .  convenient  to  shopping  .  .  .  churches  .  .  . 
schools  .  .  .  and  fast  bus  service  to  downtown  .  .  .  this  is  a  most  desirable  apart¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Currently  available  in  this  building  is  a  one  bedroom  unit 
.  .  .  with  nicely  tiled  bath  .  .  .  commodious  living  r(x>m  .  .  .  kitchen-dinette  .  .  . 
and  garage.  .  .  Its  features  include  nice  hardwood  floors  and  Venetian  blinds 
throughout  and  heating  unit  .  .  and  it  is  available  with  brand  new  kitchen 
equipment  if  desired.  If  you  are  interested  in  such  a  comfortable  apartment 
in  a  nice,  quiet  residential  neighborhood,  may  we  suggest  that  you  telephone 
Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  first  thing  tomorrow.  Thank  you. 


Fifth  type  of  commercial  focused  on  specific  rental  property,  using  photo  of  the 
projjerty 


VIDEO 

TAYLOR 
DAVIS,  MED  CU 
NOTHING  ON  SCREEN 


HIT  8  X  10 
DAVIS, 

FIX  ON  SCREEN 


How  We  Went  in  for  Live  TV 
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I  the  announcer  gave  tlie  date  of  rental  he 
j  placed  the  word  “rented”  over  the  property 
address.  Again,  the  direct  results  received 
\  were  difficult  to  pin|x)int;  we  think  it  en- 
I  tirely  probable  that  many  properties  were 
listed  with  as  a  direct  result  of  this  program, 
but  that  we  were  not  told  this  was  the  reason 
j  the  property  was  listed, 

;  The  fourth  commercial  again  was  a  direct 
;  appeal  for  management  accounts  based  on 
proved  management  ability  over  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  We  found  that  it  impressed 
our  competitors. 

The  fifth  commercial,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  here,  shows  how  one  commercial  may 
be  worked  in  to  follow  another,  and  also 
has  to  do  with  an  apartment  building  which 
j  was  listed  with  our  company  because  of  the 
television  commercials  which  we  had  been 
I  using  in  connection  with  property  manage- 

I  ment. 

j  Our  sixth  commercial  was  designed  to 
show  variety  in  the  types  of  apartment 
property  and  the  various  sections  of  the  city 
of  Jacksonville  in  which  such  units  were 
available.  On  occasion  the  same  type  of 
'  commercial  was  used  for  business  locations, 

I  for  single-family  dwellings  and  for  indus- 

{  trial  locations. 

Our  next  commercial  was  one  in  which  a 
floor  plan  of  an  apartment  being  offered 
,  for  rent  was  used  as  one  of  the  props.  This 
I  floor  plan,  produced  by  a  draftsman,  was 

*  nothing  more  than  a  heavy  outline  of  the 

rooms  with  clear  identification  of  the  closets 
and  the  various  rooms  in  the  unit.  Other 
units  included  on  this  program  were  located 
t  on  a  map  of  Jacksonville, 

i  Our  eighth  program  in  this  group  again 
used  a  map  alone  to  identify  both  area  in 
the  city  and  exact  location  of  apartment 
I  units  being  offered  for  rent  throughout 

I  Jacksonville. 

I  The  next  program  was  a  direct  appeal 


both  to  owners  of  commercial  and  industrial 
property  and  prospective  tenants  for  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  properties,  either  to 
list  the  property  or  to  call  upon  our  com¬ 
pany  when  seeking  property  for  rent.  The 
camera  was  on  the  announcer  as  he  gave  the 
commercial,  and  no  props  were  used. 

Our  tenth  program  had  to  do  with  a  new 
store  building  under  construction,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  space  to  be  available,  and  a 
statement  that  the  space  could  be  finished 
to  suit  the  tenant  if  leased  early  enough 
during  the  construction  of  the  property. 

Our  next  or  eleventh  commercial  might 
be  termed  a  combination  commercial,  as  the 
theme  was  the  leasing  of  store  space  to  a 
national  chain  and  then  the  offering  of  a 
sheet  metal  warehouse  building  for  sale  or 
lease.  Results  was  the  immediate  sale  of  the 
warehouse  building— a  $40,000  deal. 

The  twelfth  and  last  of  this  group  of  com¬ 
mercials  is  shown  on  the  next  page  and  had 
to  do  with  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement.  It  is  self-explanatory.  The  only 
prop  was  our  AMO  certificate. 

MORE  ABOUT  RESULTS 

We  have  considered  the  sjxjnsorship  of 
the  weather  program  quite  successful,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  length  of  time  the  program 
was  sponsored. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  clearly  estab¬ 
lishing  the  results  obtained  from  these  com¬ 
mercials,  such  approaches  were  tried  as 
having  telephone  service  available  at  the 
office  during  and  immediately  after  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  offered  specific  property  for 
sale  or  rent.  While  calls  were  received,  the 
number  was  so  small  that  the  time  and  effort 
involved  in  having  personnel  available  to 
answer  the  phone  was  not  considered  worth 
while. 

Surprisingly,  a  program  showing  a  picture 
of  a  small  office  building  under  construe- 
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tion,  and  advertising  space  for  rent  on  the 
ground  floor  for  use  as  a  cafeteria  or  restau¬ 
rant  to  serve  the  personnel  in  the  building 
and  adjoining  businesses,  brought  the  largest 
number  of  direct  inquiries  from  any  one 
program  that  was  identifiable  by  our  com¬ 
pany.  But  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
inquiries  received,  no  lease  was  negotiated. 

The  direct  results  obtained  from  the  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising  on  television  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  and  its  services  brought  in 
management  accounts  from  people  who 
watched  television  as  much  as  80  and  100 
miles  away  from  Jacksonville.  In  one  case, 
a  local  property  owner,  having  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  account,  brought  property  to  this 
company  for  management,  and  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  listing  the  property,  he  ended  the  con¬ 
versation  by  saying,  “I  have  been  watching 
your  television  program.” 


The  fact  that  television  is  used  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  in  connection  with  man¬ 
agement  seems  to  build  up  good  will.  Nearly 
eight  months  after  the  sponsorship  of  the 
program  ended,  we  were  called  upon  by  an 
owner  to  negotiate  with  a  national  company 
in  connection  with  a  30-year  lease,  the  pros¬ 
pective  tenant  having  approached  the  owner 
direct.  The  owner  employed  us  to  represent 
him  mainly,  it  seems,  because  at  a  previous 
time  we  had  used  television  as  a  medium  of 
advertising  of  other  property  that  he  had 
owned. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  medium  of  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  fully  measured.  It  is  likely  that 
people  who  saw  our  program  for  the  almost 
three  years  it  was  on  the  air  may  continue 
to  think  of  our  service  whenever  they  see  a 
weather  program. 


VIDEO 

TITE  SHOT  TOP  HALF  PLAQUE 
HANGING  ON  WALL 

DAVIS  BY  CERTIFICATE 


INDICATES 


AUDIO 

Davis,  voice  over:  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  8:  Company  the  designation  of 
Accredited  Management  Organization. 

Good  evening.  This  certificate  assures  you  that  there  are  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers  at  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  to  better  serve  investors 
and  tenants  of  privately  owned  rental  property.  A  Certified  Property 
Manager,  a  professional  designation,  is  a  person  whose  experience  in 
the  property  management  field  has  reflected  high  standards  of  ability 
and  integrity,  and  thus  has  been  so  designated  by  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management.  And  Stockton.  Whatley,  Davin,  by  virtue  of  having 
CTM’s  (Certified  Property  Managers)  on  their  staff  to  serve  property 
owners  is  an  Accredited  Management  Organization.  A  private  owner 
who  invests  in  rental  property  gains  much  by  having  his  property 
managed  by  such  a  reputable  organization,  for,  not  only  does  he  enjoy 
the  simplicity  and  convenience  of  having  all  details  capably  handled, 
but  also,  because  of  volume  handling,  his  property  value  is  maintained 
at  its  peak  ...  his  tenant  relationship  more  satisfactory  .  .  .  and  he  is 
assisted  in  matters  of  taxes,  insurance,  mortgage  loans  and  maintenance. 
If  you  own  investment  property,  you’ll  enjoy  a  greater  return  if  it  is 

managed  by  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  8:  Company . 

.  ,  .  an  Accredited  Management  Organization . Thank  you. 


Only  prop  used  with  this  12th  type  of  commercial  was  the  company’s 
AMO  certificate 


The  old,  familiar  rent-per-room  yardstick  for  setting  value  for  apart¬ 
ment  accommodations  has  today  become  less  valid  than  it  was.  Alert 
to  the  problem,  Downs,  Mohl  ir  Company  of  Chicago  has  devised  and 
is  using  a  new  technique  luhich  is  rated  as  “surprisingly  effective”  in 
arriving  at  a  really  valid  rental  rate  for  a  given  unit. 


HERE’S  A  NEW  WAY  TO  PRICE 
APARTMENT  UNITS 

bj>  Arthur  Mohl,  CPM 


A  STANDARD  TECHNIQUE  for  determining  the 
competitive  rent  value  of  apartment  accom¬ 
modations  is  an  objective  of  all  managers. 
When  the  rent-per-room  yardstick  first 
reached  general  popularity,  an  excellent 
step  had  been  made  in  the  right  direction; 
but  with  the  great  technological  advances  in 
design,  this  yardstick  has  become  less  valid. 
For  example,  the  dining  room  has  been 
eliminated  from  much  of  the  new  construc¬ 
tion,  each  bedroom  has  a  bathroom,  the 
kitchens  are  much  smaller,  and  so  on. 

Office  buildings  have  traditionally  been 
able  to  relate  their  income  and  even  their 
expenses  to  the  square-foot  unit  of  measure. 
The  Sheridan-Karkow  Formula,  if  used 
with  understanding,  is  extremely  effective 
in  discovering  pricing  errors. 

Even  the  real  estate  salesman  multiplies 
the  gross  income  of  a  building  by  a  number, 
in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  offering 
prices. 

In  a  drive  for  greater  objectivity,  our 
company  has  developed  a  technique  for  pric¬ 
ing  apartments  which  has  been  of  great  as- 

Arthur  Mohl  is  a  partner  in  Downs,  Mohl  b 
Company. 


sistance  to  us  in  discovering  errors  in  our 
standard  price  structure.  It  is  not  a  formula 
—not  a  cure-all— but  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work,  it  is  surprisingly  effective. 

Our  technique  is  fundamentally  based  on 
relativity.  It  provides  a  frame  of  comparison 
in  considerable  detail,  and  forces  the  man¬ 
ager  to  appraise  most  of  the  components 
that  contribute  to  the  end  result  of  a  valid 
rental  rate  on  a  given  unit. 

The  components  or  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  rental  value  are  myriad.  To  tabulate 
and  evaluate  the  influences  of  all  of  them 
would  border  on  the  ridiculous.  However, 
the  number  which  are  truly  important  is  not 
so  large  as  to  be  cumbersome  and  therefore 
we  set  up  a  work  sheet  on  which  we  enumer¬ 
ate  them  and  assign  a  specific  rental  value  to 
each. 

TABLE  1 

The  accompanying  Table  i  is  an  inven¬ 
tory  or  tabulation  of  factors  in  two  separate 
general  groupings.  One  of  those  groupings 
is  the  standards  of  service  and  condition,  the 
other  grouping  is  that  of  the  sizes  of  the 
various  rooms,  or  elements  of  accommoda- 
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RENTAL  RA  ITS  AUDI  I'-FIREPROOFS 

Date:  May  1958 

Inventory  of  Components 

Subject  Building 

Par  Unit  in 

Par  Unit  in 

Par  Building 

Subject  Building 

Areas  oe  Floor  Space: 

fi-A 

8-A 

Living  room . 

.  337 

375 

Dining  room . 

.  155 

- 

Kitchen . 

.  84 

85 

Pantry . 

- 

Bedroom  No.  1 . 

.  187 

270 

Bedroom  No.  2 . 

.  170 

180 

Bedroom  No.  S . 

. 

- 

Bedroom  No.  4 . 

. 

- 

Bedroom  No.  5 . 

. 

- 

Library  . 

- 

Bath  No.  1 . 

.  40 

40 

Bath  No.  2 . 

.  40 

37 

Bath  No.  3 . 

. 

- 

Reception  hall . 

.  80 

65 

Closets  . 

generous 

Standards  of  Service  and  Condition: 

Kitchens: 

Sink . 

new 

new 

Disposal  . 

.  ves 

no 

Refrigerator  .  . . . 

post-war 

new 

Range  . 

post-war  (elect.) 

new  (wall) 

Dishwasher . 

.  ves 

no 

Cabinets  . 

new 

new 

Bath: 

Fixtures  . 

fair 

new 

Walls . 

.  . .  ceramic 

ceramic 

Tub . 

good 

new 

Decorating . 

1  month 

^  month 

Air-conditioner  . . . . 

no 

available 

Building-age  . 

30  vrs. 

new 

Doorman  . 

ves 

yes 

Switchboard-desk  . 

ves 

yes 

Utilities  free . 

no 

yes 

Totals  . 

1052 

The  Unit  Number. 

.  8A 

8A 

TABLE  1 
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I  Here’s  a  New  Way  to  Price  Apartment  Units 


tion.  This  tabulation  carries  two  columns, 
the  first  of  which  describes  the  factors  in 
what  we  choose  to  call  a  “par  unit”  in  a  par 
building.  The  second  column  describes  the 
t  factors  in  the  par  unit  of  a  building  theo- 

}  retically  under  study  in  the  same  geographic 

community. 

The  data  contained  in  Table  i  should  be 
I  easily  available  to  the  manager.  Good  “typi¬ 
cal”  floor  plans  are  naturally  an  essential 
item  of  reference  material.  An  architect  or  a 
draftsman  shoidd  be  engaged  to  prepare  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  typical  plans  for  any  build¬ 
ing  under  study,  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  in  the  field  of  determin- 
I  ing  proper  rental  rates. 

Selection  of  the  par  unit  (in  the  par  build¬ 
ing)  becomes  a  matter  of  judgment.  We 
'  tend  to  divide  the  market  into  several  cate- 
)  gories  for  this  purpose.  We  establish  a  par 
I  unit  in  the  fire-proof  building  category, 

.  another  in  the  typical  walk-up  apartment 

building  category,  and  another  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  hotel  category.  Naturally,  the  building 
f  and  the  unit  to  be  selected  as  a  par  unit 
j  (against  which  to  make  comparisons  in 
other  buildings)  should  be  one  in  which  the 
^  manager  is  confident  that  he  has  tested  the 
I  market  thoroughly  and  feels  that  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  that  unit  is  reasonably  beyond 
j  challenge. 

In  our  own  case,  for  example,  we  have 
used  in  Table  i,  a  2-bedroom  apartment  in 
a  building  located  on  East  Delaware  Place, 
Chicago,  where  we  feel  that  our  market  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  is  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we 
j  have  chosen  as  our  subject  building  (for 
(  study)  a  new  structure  located  on  Lake 
Shore  Drive  in  Chicago. 

TABLE  2 

Having  taken  inventory  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  which  are  to  be  evaluated,  we  are  then 


prepared  to  assign  a  separate  and  distinct 
rental  value  to  each  of  the  components.  The 
accompanying  Table  2  is  a  tabulation  of 
those  factors.  Again,  values  are  assigned  to 
the  components  in  the  par  unit  of  the  par 
building,  and  in  the  second  column  values 
are  similarly  assigned  to  the  components 
contained  in  the  par  unit  of  the  subject 
building. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  a  specific  formula  or 
technique  could  be  developed  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  rent-value  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  various  components.  Our  tabu¬ 
lations  are  not  the  result  of  such  a  scientific 
approach  but  are  based  on  judgment  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  time-honored  process  of 
trial-and-error.  Yet,  by  repeated  applica¬ 
tion,  in  a  substantial  number  of  cases,  we 
have  gradually  found  a  reasonably  logical 
association  of  numbers.  Undoubtedly  each 
manager  who  applies  the  technique  will  de¬ 
velop  valid  refinements  or  corrections. 

As  indicated  above,  it  is  our  tendency  to 
evaluate  the  comjxinents  in  two  separate 
groupings.  The  first  grouping  assumes  that 
if  the  living  room  in  the  subject  building 
is  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  living  room  in 
the  par  unit,  it  should  have  the  same  valua¬ 
tion.  This  theory  is  carried  on  through 
all  of  the  several  spaces  in  the  unit. 

In  the  second  grouping,  we  assign  our 
concept  of  the  variations  in  value  of  the 
many  factors,  other  than  the  quantity  of 
space  itself.  Most  notable  among  these  fac¬ 
tors  (other  than  variations  in  service)  are  the 
elements  of  exposure— specific  locale  and 
age.  Some  cases  will  probably  require  the 
addition  of  other  factors,  some  of  which 
merge  into  one  of  these.  The  reader  will 
note  that  in  Table  2  we  have  included  an 
element  of  “market  judgment”  even  though 
no  amount  is  tabulated  with  respect  to 
the  particular  unit  in  the  subject  building 
under  review.  However,  this  item  does  come 
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Date:  May  1958 


Component 


RENTAL  RATES  AUDIT-FIREPROOFS 


Evaluation  of  Components 


Living  room  . 

Dining  room  . 

Kitchen . 

Pantry . 

Bedroom  No.  I . 

Bedroom  No.  2 . 

Bedroom  No.  3 . 

Bedroom  No.  4 . 

Bedroom  No.  5 . 

Library  . 

Bath  No.  1 . 

Bath  No.  2 . 

Bath  No.  3 . 

Bath  No.  4 . 

Reception  hall . 

Closets  . 

Passage  . 

Sub-total . 

Switchboard  and  doorman. 

Decorate  . 

Utilities  . 

Exposure  . 

Locale . 

Age  . 

Quality  . 

Market  Judgment . 

Total . 

The  Unit  Number . 


8-A 


Subject  Building 


Par  Unit  in 

Par  Unit  in 

Par  Building 

Subject  Building 

%  70.00 

$  75.00 

20.00 

- 

32.50 

35.00 

37.50 

45.00 

35.00 

37.50 

20.00 

20.00 

17.50 

17.50 

10.00 

12.50 

5.00 

7.50 

$247.50 

$250.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

- 

10.00 

- 

15.00 

- 

10.00 

- 

20.00 

$277.50 

$335.00 

8-A 


TABLE  2 


into  play,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  Table  3. 

Thus,  after  we  have  assigned  detailed  val¬ 
uations  to  all  of  the  components  in  the  unit 
under  review  in  the  subject  building— each 
being  determined  by  relating  it  as  nearly  as 


possible  to  a  comparable  element  in  the  par 
unit— we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
market  value  of  the  par  unit  is  $277.50,  then 
logically  the  market  value  of  the  unit  under 
review  in  the  subject  building  is  $335. 


Here’s  a  New  Way  to  Price  Apartment  Units 
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R.ATES  AUDI  ! -FIREPROOFS 

Date:  May  1958 

Subject  Building 

(8th  floor) 

Evaluation  of  Components 

Component 

A 

n-CD-KF 

G 

H 

I-L 

K 

Living  Room . 

s  75.00 

$  70.00 

$  70.00 

$  75.00 

$  60.00 

$  72.50 

Kitchen  . 

.35.00 

32.50 

32.50 

35.00 

30.00 

32.50 

Bedroom  No.  I . . . . 

45.00 

40.00 

40.00 

47.50 

- 

40.00 

Bedroom  No.  2 . . . . 

.37.50 

- 

- 

38.50 

- 

- 

Bath  No.  1 . 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

Bath  No.  2 . 

17.. 50 

- 

- 

17.50 

- 

- 

Reception . 

12.50 

2.50 

2.50 

12.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Closets . 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

7.50 

5.00 

5.00 

250.00 

170.00 

170.00 

253.50 

117.50 

172.50 

Switchboard  Door  . 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Exposure  . 

15.00 

17.50 

12.50 

- 

(2.50) 

(10.00) 

Locale  and  Age. . . . 

30.00 

20.00 

20.00 

30.00 

12.50 

20.00 

Decorate  . 

20.00 

12.50 

12.50 

20.00 

10.00 

12.50 

Utilities  . 

10.00 

7.50 

7.50 

10.00 

6.00 

7.50 

Market  Judgment  . 

- 

5.00 

5.00 

- 

5.00 

5.00 

Total 

$335.00 

$237.50 

$232.50 

$323.50 

$153.50 

$212.50 

Areas  of  Floor  Space 

Living  Room . 

375 

312 

312 

390 

255 

345 

Bedroom  No.  1 . . . . 

270 

192 

192 

280 

_ 

190 

Bedroom  No.  2 . . . . 

180 

- 

- 

190 

- 

- 

Reception . 

65 

18 

18 

65 

15 

18 

Kitchen  . 

85 

75 

75 

85 

63 

80 

TABLE  3 


As  the  application  of  this  technique  is 
repeated,  from  time  to  time  the  manager 
will  discover,  rather  dramatically,  that  some 
of  his  pricing  had  previously  been  in  error. 
In  other  words,  to  work  it  out  mathemati¬ 
cally  very  clearly  reduces  the  exposure  to 
error  that  is  ever  present  when  a  value  is 
chosen  by  the  customary  technique  of  walk¬ 
ing  through  an  apartment  and  chtxjsing  a 
rental  rate  through  the  process  of  mentally 


accumulating  all  of  the  factors  into  one 
lump  judgment. 

TABLE  3 

Table  3  contains  in  the  first  column  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  components  of  value  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  use  of  Table  2,  for  the  par  unit 
in  the  subject  building  (the  8th  floor  in  the 
A  tier).  Again,  by  the  use  of  the  compara¬ 
bility  technique,  we  proceed  to  evaluate 
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RENTAL  RATES  AUDIT-FIREPROOFS 

Datk:  May  26,  1958  Subject  Building 

Suggested  Standard  Rate  Schedule 

, - TIERS - V 


Floor  a  BC-DE-F  G  H  ]-L  K 

2  .  $  -  $  212.50  $  207.50  $  -  $  -  $  - 

3  .  315.00  220.00  215.00  295.00  130.00  185.00 

4  .  322.50  225.00  220.00  305.00  140.00  195.00 

5  .  327.50  230.00  225.00  315.00  145.00  202.50 

6  .  330.00  232.50  227.50  318.50  150.00  207.50 

7  .  332.50  235.00  230.00  321.00  151.50  210.00 

8  .  335.00  237.50  232.50  323.50  153.50  212.50 

9-10-11  .  340.00  242.50  237.50  327.50  156.50  215.00 

12-13-14-15  .  342.50  245.00  240.00  330.00  158.50  217.50 

16  to  24  .  345.00  247.50  242.50  332.50  160.00  220.00 

Total  Tier  .  S7,457.50  $5,527.50  $5,412.50  $7,173.00  $3,413.50  $4,707.50 

Former  Scale .  $7,350.00  $5,560.00  $5,200.00  $6,955.00  $3,490.00  $4,635.00 

Standards: 

Decorating  Service . 75%  of  one  month’s  rent 

Utilities . free  gas  and  electricity 

Refrigerator . new  1 1  cu.  ft. 

Range  . new— gas 

.\ir  Conditioner  . extra 


TABLE  4 


similarly  the  several  comptments  in  all  of 
the  tiers  in  the  subject  building— 8th  floor. 

In  some  cases,  we  have  assigned  a  negative 
value  to  the  exposure  component.  In  other 
words,  certain  tiers  face  against  other  struc¬ 
tures,  or  have  a  view  toward  an  alley  or  to¬ 
ward  the  roof  tops  of  other  structures,  and 
therefore,  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
exposure,  they  have  a  negative  value.  In 
this  particular  subject  building,  most  of  the 
tiers  face  Lake  Michigan,  and  are,  therefore, 
assigned  a  premium  value  (as  compared 


with  the  par  building)  on  this  account. 

Some  tiers  are  given  an  extra  “market” 
value  of  $5.  In  other  words,  experience 
shows  there  are  more  prospects  for  a  1 -bed¬ 
room  unit  than  for  a  2-bedroom  unit;  that 
the  1 -bedroom  unit  is  in  greater  demand 
and  that  market-wise,  the  sum  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  values  must  be  slightly  inflated. 

TABLE  4 

Having  thus  determined  a  value  for  the 
apartment  on  the  8th  floor  in  each  tier,  we 
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RENTAL  RAI  ES  AUDI  I  -WALKUPS 

Date:  May  1938 

Subject  Building  -  -1025  M— 

Inventory  of  Components 

l‘ur  I'uil 

Far  Unit  in 

Areas  of  Floor  Space: 

hi  Comniuitil\ 

Subject  Building 

Living  Room . 

.  260 

216 

Dining  Room  . 

.  197 

120 

Kitchen . 

.  105 

90 

Bedroom  No.  1 . 

.  147 

150 

Bedr(K)m  No.  2 . 

.  0 

0 

Bedroom  No.  .S . 

.  0 

0 

Reception  Hall  .... 

.  30 

10 

(dosets . 

Good 

Passage  . 

.  37 

0 

Bath  . 

.  40 

50 

Total  Area  . . 

.  816 

636 

The  Unit  Number  . . . 

.  70-fA 

■1025 

Standards  of  Service  and  Condition: 

Kitchen: 

Sink . 

Original 

Refrigerator . 

Post-war 

Range  . 

Post-war 

Cabinets . 

Original 

Bath: 

Fixtures  . 

Good 

Walls . 

Plastic 

Tub . 

Good 

Shower  . 

Yes 

Decorating . 

Mo. 

Heat  . 

Yes 

Building  Age . 

.  30  Yrs. 

30  Yrs. 

TABLE  5 


are  then  ready  to  assign  a  value  to  each 
apartment  in  the  entire  building— in  the 
manner  of  Table  4. 

The  question  of  variation  in  value  based 
upon  elevation  again  becomes  a  matter  of 
judgment,  drawn  from  experience  in  the 


building.  Our  concept  of  the  subject  build¬ 
ing  as  described  in  Table  4  accords  only  a 
nominal  increase  in  the  rate  above  the  8th 
fl(K)r,  Actually,  the  promoters  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  have  assigned  a  more  rapid  rate  of  pro¬ 
gression  from  the  8th  floor  upward  than 
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RENTAL  RATES  AUDIT-VVALKUPS 

Datk:  May  1958  Subject  Building  -  4025  M— 

Evaluation  of  Components 


Far  Unit  Far  Unit  in 

Component  in  Community  Subject  Building 

Living  Room .  $  87.50  §  83.50 

Dining  Room  .  18.50  17.50 

Kitchen .  17.50  15.00 

Bedroom  No.  1  .  25.00  25.00 

Bedroom  No.  2 .  -  - 

Bednnnn  No.  8 .  -  - 

Bath  No.  1  .  17.50  16.00 

Bath  No.  2 . 

Reception  Hall .  2.00  .50 

Closets  .  2.00  2.50 

Passage  .  1 .00  - 

Sub  Totai .  §121.00  $110.00 

Exposure  .  -  - 

Locale .  -  (10.00) 

Age  . 

Decorate .  7.50  6.00 

Utilities  .  -  - 

Fuel .  Inc.  Inc. 

Market  Judgment .  0  0 

Quality  .  -  (2.50) 

Total .  $128.50  $103.50 


Fhe  Unit  Numbfr  .  #70-tA  #4025 


TABLE  6 


Table  4  records.  Their  experience  seems  to 
justify  their  judgment. 

The  important  point  we  seek  to  convey  is 
that  every  manager  of  a  multiple-unit  struc¬ 
ture  should  have  available,  at  all  times,  a 
standard  rate  schedule  similar  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  Table  4.  This  has  excellent  value 
in  that  it  establishes  a  pattern  for  use  by  a 
number  of  different  persons  who  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation.  It’s  an  excellent  tool 


to  use  in  dealing  with  owners,  and  some 
managers  have  used  it  to  advantage  by  show¬ 
ing  it  to  questioning  tenants. 

Naturally,  temporary  or  changing  condi¬ 
tions  will  make  it  desirable  for  the  manager 
to  deviate  from  the  standard  schedule,  but 
it  is  much  easier  to  deviate  from  a  standard 
than  it  is  to  reconstruct  a  standard  each  time 
a  particular  rental  problem  confronts  the 
manager. 


Here’s  a  New  Way  to  Price  Apartment  Units  51 


RENI AL 

RA  LES  AUDI  r-AFAR  FMEN  F  HO  FELS 

Date:  May  1958 

Evaluation  of  Components 

#711 

#604 

Component 

7000  S 

A 

Living  Room . 

.  $  60.00 

$  65.00 

Dinette  . 

.  15.00 

17.00 

Kitchen  . 

.  12.50 

15.00 

Bedroom  . 

.  30.00 

30.00 

Bath  . 

.  20.00 

22.50 

Door  Closet . 

.  - 

2.50 

Reception  . 

.  5.00 

5.00 

(dosets  . 

.  2.50 

2.50 

Lotal  Space  . 

.  145.00 

159.50 

Switchboard  . 

.  5.00 

5.00 

Exposure  . 

.  2.50 

2..50 

Utilities  . 

.  5.00 

1.50 

Floor  Clover . 

.  7..50 

10.00 

Locale . 

.  - 

20.00 

Lease  (Optional)  . 

.  (10.00) 

- 

Total  Unfl'rmshe:d 

.  155.00 

198.50 

Furniture  . 

.  7.50 

15.00 

Maid  Service . 

.  20.00 

20.00 

Linens  . 

.  12..50 

12.00 

I'OTAI . 

.  $195.00 

245.50 

Areas  of  Floor  Space:  j 

Living  Room . 

.  236 

269 

Dinette  . 

.  66 

) 

Kitchen  . 

.  36 

1  202 

Bedroom  . 

.  145 

150 

Bath  . 

.  40 

60 

Reception  Hall . 

.  24 

30 

547 

711 

TABLE  7 


We  follow  the  practice  of  re-examining  standard  rate  schedule  for  apartments  al- 
our  standard  rate  schedules  periodically,  most  every  year. 

and  over  the  past  several  years,  as  the  market  Additional  tables  (5,  6  and  7)  deal  with 
tended  to  move  steadily  upward,  it  has  been  accommodations  in  three-story  walk-ups  and 
deemed  advisable  to  establish  a  revised  in  apartment  hotels. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUIRY,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Friendliness 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am  liv¬ 
ing  in  an  apartment  hotel,  my  family  having 
elected  temporarily  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
finish  another  year  of  school.  I  knew  that 
it  was  going  to  be  a  far  cry  from  home,  space 
and  familiar  surroundings.  I  wasn’t  wrong, 
either. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  friendliness,  and 
how  it  has  made  my  trained  eye  overlook 
things  that  I  would  otherwise  have  “seen.” 

When  I  walk  in  the  door  at  night,  instead 
of  the  cab  letting  me  out,  the  doorman  will 
say,  “Have  a  nice  walk  home?”  or  “Sure 
picked  a  nice  one  to  walk  home!”  This  door¬ 
man  now  gets  a  tip  regularly,  and  I  feel  just 
a  little  more  at  home. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  farm  the 
other  night  and  picked  up  the  phone  to  call 
a  number,  the  switchboard  operator,  whom 
I’ve  never  seen,  said,  “Oh!  you’re  back 
home.  Good!”  You  know,  I  felt  that  perhaps 
I  really  was  back  “home.” 

And  the  night  desk  clerk  has  mentioned  a 
number  of  times  reading  about  a  special  sit¬ 
uation  that  I  was  involved  in— even  though 
my  name  was  in  the  paper  in  connection 
with  it  only  once.  I  could  name  dozens  of 
other  things  that  have  happened  since  I 
made  my  “home”  here,  that  would  tell  you 
why  the  physical  surroundings  and  limita¬ 
tions  become  steadily  less  imf>ortant. 


.\s  I  look  back  on  what  all  this  means  to 
the  management  pn^ess  it  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  clear  that  the  maintenance  man 
needs  far  more  cooperation  from  the  other 
personnel  than  I  had  ever  thought  was 
needed. 

Without  such  friendliness,  no  matter  how 
beautifully  you  do  your  job,  you’re  going 
to  have  complaints  and  moves.  With  friend¬ 
liness,  you  can  rest  assured  that  not  only 
will  you  have  fewer  complaints  about  the 
things  that  can’t  be  helped,  but  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  for  what  you  have  been  able  to 
do. 

This  maintenance  service 

One  publication  which  your  people  might 
be  interested  in  reading  is  the  Technical 
and  Maintenance  Information  Service 
News-letter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 
They  are  located  at  1.313  East  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

Typical  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  is¬ 
sues:  School  and  Authority  Housekeeping 
Merger,  Shirtsleeve  Clinic,  I.awn  Care,  Two 
Wall-Washing  Methods,  Wells  for  Outside 
Water  Uses,  and  a  rather  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  recent  publications. 

S-shaped  slats  on  blinds 

We’re  quite  intrigued  by  the  s-shaped 
slats  of  the  Eastern  Products  Corporation 
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in  Baltimore.  They  call  them  Eastern  Star, 
and  the  effect  in  appearance  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  flat  or  one-way  curve  blinds.  If 
you  haven’t  seen  them  you  might  want  to 
ask  your  director  about  them,  or  write  the 
maker  direct.  For  the  person  who  likes  to 
be  individual,  but  still  wants  the  advantages 
of  the  Venetian  blind,  this  may  well  be  a 
solution.  And  they  come  for  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal  application. 

Bulletin  boards  pay  off 

Few  inexpensive  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion  do  such  a  thorough  and  varied  job  as 
the  bulletin  board.  It  can  even  be  usefully 
employed  in  janitor-only  buildings  if  the  in¬ 
spector  from  the  office  checks  to  see  that  it 
is  kept  current  and  has  only  items  that  are 
approved  for  use. 

If  boards  are  handled  as  (i)  source  of 
reference  and  (2)  billboards,  they  will  pay 
off.  Approved  sources  of  supply,  calendar 
of  work,  safety,  policies,  and  emergency 
phones  are  only  a  few  of  the  pay-off  items 
we  have  seen  used  for  board  display  in  both 
small  and  large  buildings. 

If  you  don’t  now  use  them,  give  some 
thought  to  what  they  could  do  for  you  in 
promoting  training  and  direction  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  emergencies. 

Metalcoat  A 

If  you’d  like  to  try  a  new  rust-preventive 
paint,  get  in  touch  with  your  local  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  representative  or  with  the 
home  office  in  Pittsburgh.  Their  Metalcoat 
A  aluminum  pigmented  liquid  coating  is 
supposed  to  be  good. 

As  so  often  happens,  no  real  test  has  been 
completed  by  the  writer,  because  of  the 
time  element.  If  we  always  waited  to  see 
what  happened  over  five  years  before  men¬ 
tioning  a  new  product,  it  would  have  already 
been  superseded. 


Sealing  strips  vs.  bulk  compound 

Recently  an  ad  appeared  in  a  publication 
for  a  vinyl  sealing  strip  to  go  around  bath¬ 
tubs.  While  it  includes  a  cement  to  stick 
the  strip  to  the  wall  and  tub,  it  has  a  disad¬ 
vantage  well  known  to  most  of  us. 

When  you  cover  the  sealing  compound 
with  metal  or  plastic,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
when  the  wall  has  pulled  away  from  the  tub. 
Water  can  then  drain  into  the  wall  through 
the  hidden  crack,  causing  damage  long  be¬ 
fore  it  may  be  noticed. 

Granted  that  it  looks  nicer  to  have  a  strip, 
the  disadvantages  unfortunately  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages. 

Spike”  heels  spell  trouble 

I.ast  year,  the  thin  heels  began  to  reap¬ 
pear  on  women’s  shoes.  This  year  they  have 
become  spikes,  and  the  women  walk  care¬ 
fully  around  grated  areas  on  sidewalks.  Soon 
it  will  be  winter  and  out  will  come  the  rub¬ 
ber  mats  to  keep  the  terrazzo  from  becoming 
slippery.  There’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of  trouble 
this  winter  with  those  mats  catching  heels 
and  causing  falls.  Since  many  of  these  shoes 
have  metal  rods,  the  heel  won’t  break,  and 
ankle  damage,  or  worse,  will  result. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  claims  its  Koroseal  Multi- 
Link  will  not  let  heels  through.  Caution 
completed. 

Lawn  tint 

This  was  a  good  blue  grass  season  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  with  enough  rain  to 
keep  lawns  from  turning  brown.  So  we 
didn’t  get  to  try  out  National  Chemical  &: 
Manufacturing  C’ompany’s  Lawn  Tint  for 
tired  lawns. 

Believe  it  or  not.  Lawn  Tint  is  a  green 
spray  to  apply  to  brown  lawns  to  make  them 
appear  Spring  green.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
useful  in  the  “dog”  areas  of  the  lawn  in  con- 
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gested  parts  of  the  city.  But  most  of  us  will 
stick  to  watering— unless  water  shortages 
make  this  impossible. 

Stretched  wood 

In  my  office  are  some  panels  of  wood 
which  have  been  actually  stretched  in  a 
wood-stretching  machine  developed  by  Hig¬ 
gins  Industries  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  stretching,  the  wood  fibers  are  rear¬ 
ranged  just  enough  to  release  the  tensions 
which  have  developed  in  the  process  of  tree 
growth.  The  result  is  that  these  panels  of 
wtxxl  do  not  warp  in  thin  sections  as  does 
ordinary  wood. 

Wood  tiles  of  the  stretched  wood  can  be 
applied  directly  to  floors  or  walls  just  as 
rubber,  plastic,  and  linoleum  tiles  are  now 
applied,  without  fear  of  warping  and  split¬ 
ting. 

The  material  is  making  quite  a  splash  in 
the  lumber  industry  because  it  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  more  cheaply  than  plywood, 
and  can  be  applied  with  far  less  thickness 
and  in  larger  sizes  than  parquetry  wood 
floors.  It’s  worth  watching  for. 

Temperature-controlled  showers 

In  most  large  buildings,  there  are  show¬ 
ers  in  certain  sections  which  suddenly  turn 
scalding  when  cold  water  pressure  drops— 
which  it  often  does  in  morning  heavy-use 
times.  Most  apartment  dwellers  get  used  to 
the  problem  and  learn  to  step  back  when 
they  feel  the  pressure  slacken  slightly. 

Where  high  rentals  sometimes  cause  ten¬ 
ants  to  seek  perfection,  a  solution  may  be  the 
installation  of  thermostatic  shower  controls 
such  as  those  developed  by  Powers  Regula¬ 
tor  Company  of  Skokie,  Illinois.  They’re 
called  Hydroguard  and  because  of  cost  are 
not  a  universal  answer  to  every  shower  situa¬ 
tion.  But  when  you  really  need  a  solution— 
here  it  is. 


Odors 

Know  that  overpowering  “dead”  odor 
that  penetrates  some  halls  and  elevators  in 
apartment  buildings?  I  have  a  theory  that 
this  odor  is  present  mostly  in  individually- 
owned  properties  with  resident  managers. 
In  any  event,  AIRKEM,  Inc.  of  New  York 
offers  buildings  a  check  on  odor  control  that 
may  be  very  worth  while  for  certain  build¬ 
ings. 

Formica  Picwoods 

Formica  of  Cincinnati  have  six  new 
“Picwoods”  consisting  of  wood  grains  repro¬ 
duced  in  laminated  plastic.  They  work  on 
walls,  on  tables,  desks,  etc.  Colors  and  grains 
include  cherry,  teak,  fruitwood,  birch,  burnt 
sugar,  maple  and  golden  maple. 

Vending  machines  use  grows 

With  all  the  new  styles  and  capabilities 
of  vending  machines,  it  won’t  be  long  be¬ 
fore  large  office  buildings  will  be  supple¬ 
menting  their  incomes  with  strategically 
placed  machines.  It’s  worthy  of  investiga¬ 
tion  with  your  local  Automatic  Canteen 
Company  of  America  representative,  whose 
experience  in  in-plant  feeding  will  help 
avoid  mistakes  that  might  otherwise  occur. 

Aluminum  in  modern  architecture 

Reynolds  Metals  Company  has  supple¬ 
mented  their  original  two-volume  set  of 
1956  with  a  new  118-page  book  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  last  two  years.  We  are  getting 
to  the  point  where  we  believe  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  an  average  property  manager  to 
keep  up  with  all  the  new  developments. 
There  is  increasing  evidence  that  we  will 
come  to  depend  more  and  more  ujxm  the 
specialists  in  heating,  lighting,  decorating, 
and  remodeling.  Good  or  bad,  the  trend  is 
set  by  the  creative  genius  of  America. 
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IVorn  stair  treads 

While  I  really  think  some  banks  like  the 
atmosphere  of  stability  created  by  worn 
marble  stairs,  when  such  steps  “cup”  and 
hold  moisture  they  can  be  jxjtentially  dan¬ 
gerous.  Wooster  Products,  Inc.,  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  has  aluminum  retreads  with  abrasive 
ribs  to  solve  the  problem  where  expense  is 
the  byword.  But  really,  where  marble  is 
used,  they  should  be  replaced  with  new. 

Merit  rating  system 

Don’t  forget  that  merit  systems  and  public 
credit  recognition  can  be  applied  effectively 
to  the  individual  employee.  One  company 
has  a  150-point  system  based  on  attendance, 
job  performance,  suggestions,  cooperation 
and  job  interests.  Highly  qualified  employ¬ 
ees  get  a  scroll  and  public  listing. 

Glass  tinting 

American  Glass  Tinting  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  6565,  Houston  5,  Texas,  offers  a 
liquid  plastic  tint  which  can  be  applied  to 
windows,  to  cut  down  air  conditioning  costs 
and  fading  of  fabrics. 

Since  it  may  not  be  needed  on  all  win¬ 
dows,  and  since  it  is  reputed  to  eliminate  82 


per  cent  of  heat  rays  and  100  per  cent  of  fad¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  a  cost-saver  in  some  applica¬ 
tions  and  for  some  offices  or  apartments  in 
air-conditioned  buildings. 

Dustless  belt  sander 

Sanding  is  a  necessary  evil.  Hand  sanding 
is  time-consuming  and  belt  sanding  is  dusty. 
You  can  solve  both  problems— if  your  sand¬ 
ing  volume  warrants  it— with  a  new  dustless 
belt  sander  with  a  built-in  vacuum.  It’s 
made  by  Black  &:  Decker. 

Contests  and  suggestion  systems 
spread 

Six  years  ago  we  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
a  number  of  manufacturers  asking  if  they 
had  ever  considered  an  exterior  suggestion 
system.  They  hadn’t. 

I'oday  the  die  has  been  cast.  Two  separate 
companies  are  engaged  in  contests  for  the 
best  suggestions  coming  from  employees  of 
companies  to  which  they  sell. 

What  finer  way  of  finding  out  what  they 
can  do  to  their  products— what  new  prod¬ 
ucts  they  could  develop  that  are  needed— 
than  to  ask  their  customers?  And  to  ensure 
replies,  they  make  the  effort  worth  while 
with  cash  and  prizes. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 


INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS-1958 


PRESIDENT 


IxoYD  D.  Hanford 
R5  Post  Street . 


.San  Francisco,  Calif. 


REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Raymond  Bosley 

27  Wellesley  St.  E . Toronto,  Out.,  C:an. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 

Charles  Christel 

804  Pine  St . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 

Clarence  V.  Coleman 

1740  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Bertram  A.  Druker 

50  State  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota 

Hal  G.  Easton 

310  S.  84th  St . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 

Emanuel  E.  Falk 

i34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 

Joseph  J.  Gumberc 

427  Fourth  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
John  T.  Hilborn 

309  W.  Jackson  Blvd . Chicago,  III. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 

Frank  W.  Nolan 

The  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle 

2nd  and  Spring  Sts . Seattle,  Wash. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 

Whitney  Staples 

541  N.W.  33rd  St . Miami,  Fla. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Stewart  Wicklin 

1420  Sixth  Ave . San  Diego,  Calif. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 

Boyd  £.  Wilson 

100  Fifth  Ave . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Ruth  C.  Yelton 

618  Gunter  Bldg . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Eugene  P.  Conser,  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 


Stewart  B.  Matthews,  Treasurer 

215  N.  Dearborn  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

12  Bellerive  Acres . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  South  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  }i,  1^60 

A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bertram  A.  Druker . Boston,  Mass. 

Hal  G.  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

Albert  T.  Grimstead . Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberc . Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

John  T.  Hilborn . Chicago,  Ill. 

Edward  C.  Hustace . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Charles  J,  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

William  McAinsh.  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

Russell  A.  Pointer . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Whitney  Staples . Miami,  Fla. 

Term  Expiring  December  ji,  igyg 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo, 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Clarence  V,  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Frank  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Grace  Sebastian . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Term  Expiring  December  ji,  ipy8 

W.ARNER  G.  Baird,  Jr . Chicago,  Illinois 

George  G.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  Y, 

John  Harrison . Los  Angeles!  Calif. 

Robert  T.  Highfielo . Washington,  D.  C. 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS.  1958-Continued 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio  Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nebr.  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  J.  Pipe . Detroit.  Mich.  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Harold  J.  Rieger . Chicago.  III.  Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo.  |  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Waldemar  Spliid . Portland.  Ore.  William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

R.  Cordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio  William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  III. 

Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass.  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1958 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Vincent  A.  Buono,  President 

j  i8  Johnson  Avenue . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

!  Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

I  200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Second  Vice  President 

•  175  Market  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Alfred  London,  Third  Vice  President 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  Fourth  Vice  President 

do  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

^  Harry  Coodington,  Treasurer 

I  744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

'  ).  Carroll  Dolan,  Secretary 

r  250  North  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

)  Myron  C.  Roberts,  President 

1440  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

!  Clinton  P.  Hill,  Vice  President 

I  45  Milk  St . Boston,  Mass. 

'  Frederick  L.  Dabney,  Secretary-Treasurer 

53  State  St . Boston,  Mass. 

-  MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

Clifford  E.  Aikin,  President 

I  600  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

?  Joseph  F.  Berta,  Vice  President 

!  2020  Witherell  Avenue . Detroit,  Mich. 

William  C.  Haines,  Secretary -Treasurer 
1  11732  Washburn  Avenue . Detroit,  Mich. 

i  LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  President 

)  6135  York  Boulevard . I.os  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Allan  Storms,  First  Vice  President 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bert  J.  Friedman,  Second  Vice  President 

9021  Beverly  Boulevard . Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Robert  E.  Harrison,  Secretary-Treasurer 

8652  Wilshire  Boulevard . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 


Paul  H.  Rittle,  President 

810  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler,  First  Vice  President 

810  Farmers  Bank  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  P.  Richter,  Second  Vice  President 

525  William  Penn  Place . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kenneth  D.  Jones,  Secretary 

820  Ann  Street . Homestead,  Pa. 

Ray  R.  Barone,  Treasurer 

4143  Brownsville  Road . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

John  W.  Cassidy,  President 

1931  K  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  A.  Humphries,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

808  North  Capitol  Street . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  Second  Vice  President 

1011  Twentieth  Street.  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  Secretary 

925  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W . Washington.  D.  C. 

Plater  T.  Gedney,  Treasurer 

201  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Morris  Wasserman,  President 

Doctors’  Building,  Rm.  274 . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Jack  McCarthy,  Vice  President 

1027  Enquirer  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary -Treasurer 

6i2  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
I.EEMON  W.  Nix,  President 

1754  Utica  Square . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Lister  C.  Greene,  Vice  President 

Sso  South  Main  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1300  South  Main  St . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ST.  LOUIS.  CHAPTER 
Horace  F.  Grimm,  President 

721  Olive  Street . St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Paul  H.  Lewis,  Vice  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Chestek  B.  Heineck,  Secretary -TreasureT 

411  N.  7th  Street,  Rm.  1321 . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Randall  K.  Weeth,  President 

200  Farnam  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Louis  R.  Seybolo,  Vice  President 

S08  Natl.  Bank  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ronald  L.  Gass,  Secretary-Treasurer 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  West  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

V,  L.  White,  Vice  President 

229  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301 .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1008  North  Sixth  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Durwaro  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

1201  Lamaster . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street . Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1209  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
Ray  K.  Sheriff,  President 

700  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Thomas  C.  Bourke,  Vice  President 

17  West  Eleventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

17  West  Eleventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
WiLUAM  J.  Martin,  President 

II  East  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Norman  F.  Gorsuch,  Vice  President 

4810  Roland  Avenue . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary -Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 

W.  Lee  Baker,  President 

5ti  North  Tejon  Street . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

J.  Norman  Linton,  Vice  President 

624— 17th  St . Denver,  Colo. 

WtLUAM  Lathrop,  Secretary-Treasurer 

650— 17  th  St . Denver,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Edmond  Herzic,  President 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

WiLUAM  Murray.  Vice  President 

520  E  Street . .  .San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vernon  E.  Taylor,  Tieasurer 

826  Garnet  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 


J.  Wyatt  Griffin,  President 

144  N.  E.  2nd  Avenue . Miami,  Fla. 

Edward  J.  Reilly,  Vice  President 

327  N.  E.  First  Avenue,  Rm.  806 . Miami,  Fla. 

Eugene  Rankin,  Recording  Secretary 

234  Biscay ne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Enrique  Valledor,  Corresponding  Secretary 

2ig  N.  E.  5th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

Whitney  Staples,  Treasurer 

1519  Congress  Building . Miami,  Fla. 


MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.,  President 

56  N.  Main,  Columbia  Mutual  Tower. Memphis,  Tenn. 
J.  D.  Marks,  Vice  President 

81  Madison  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Thomas  A.  Gemignani,  Secretary -Treasurer 

44  N.  Second  Street . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Alex  Cutler,  President 

41  Sutter  Street,  Rm.  510 . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  F.  Gibson,  Vice  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

46A  California  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
Roy  H.  Krueger,  President 

gig  North  Michigan  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Vice  President 

723  West  One  Hundred  Eleventh  Street. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

Roy  D.  Havfrstick,  Secretary 

352  E.  47th  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

Robert  N.  Swan,  Treasurer 

1172  E.  63rd  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
James  H.  Farrar,  President 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carroll  A.  Forrest,  Vice  President 

230  Massachusetts  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Indiana  National  Bank 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

1 1 2  West  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 
488  Cherry  Street -  . . 


Macon,  Ga. 
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GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Howard  M.  Sonn,  President 

4060  Broadway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  R.  Russ,  Vice  President 

362  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  W.  Ludman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

335  Broadway . New  York,  N.  Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
Kelvin  Greenstreet,  President 

321  Second  and  Cherry . 

Ruby  M.  Wright,  Vice  President 

1404  East  Forty-Second  Street . 

Kenneth  W.  Peth,  Secretary-Treasurer 
575  Colman  Bldg . 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER 


C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Texas 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus,  Vice  President 

403  Texas  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 

Meredith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

307  M  &  M  Bldg . Houston,  Texas 


OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
Arvin  a.  Burnett,  President 

American  Bank  Building . 

C.  I.  Meyers,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  4410 . 

John  S.  Baily,  Secretary-Treasurer 
P.  O.  Box  3703 . 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
Emanuel  E.  Falk,  President 

131  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

Alfred  L.  Blare,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

20  North  8th  Street . Richmond,  Va. 


GREATER  CHATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
Charles  D.  Moore,  President 

118  East  Eighth  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  R.  Light,  Vice  President 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A.  L.  Butler,  Secretary-Treasurer 

734  Market  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER 
Borden  Lilley,  President 

347  Bay  Street . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

John  W.  C.  Rook-Green,  Secretary -Treasurer 
19  Richmond  St.,  W . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Edwin  Whitney,  President 

134  South  Main  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Harold  J.  Kemp,  Vice  President 
Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  ii6g . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1750  South  Redwood  Road . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 
Edward  C.  Hustace,  President 

1082  Ala  Moana  Boulevard . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Aaron  M.  Chaney,  Vice  President 

926  Fort  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Allen  R.  Mcxtre,  Secretary-Treasurer 

120  S.  King  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Henry  H.  Wright,  President 

100  West  Bay  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Alonzo  Frank  Green,  Vice  President 

McKinney-Green,  Inc . Gainesville,  Fla. 

Robert  A.  Thal,  Secretary-Treasurer 

113  E.  Forsyth  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Seattle,  Wash. 
.Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Portland,  Ore. 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION,  1958 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

58  Carl  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  William  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

59  Stanley  Arnheim,  Past  President. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

^8  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

^  Joseph  Gumberc . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

60  John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

59  Robert  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

59  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE 
Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Chairman.. . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

David  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

James  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harold  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 


INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 
58  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

58  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Past  President.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

r,8  Bill  Campbell  . Evanston,  III. 

r,8  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  Rowland  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

,r,8  Bertram  Druker  . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 


PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  Howard  M.  Sonn,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Raymond  Bosley,  Vice  Chairman 

. Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

58  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  H.  P.  Holmes,  Past  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

58  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Journal  Editorial  Committee 

58  WiLUAM  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

58  John  Cheatham . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Max  E.  Engemann . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

58  William  Gerhardt . Chicago,  III. 


58  Lister  C.  Greene . Tulsa,  Okla. 

58  Chester  B.  Heineck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  J.  Norman  Linton . Denver,  Colo. 

58  York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

58  John  W.  C.  Rook-Green . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Henry  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

58  William  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

58  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman,  Bulletins 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Kenneth  Draper,  Vice  Chairman, 

Experience  Exchange . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Past  President. Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Clarence  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

58  George  Lochte . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Richard  L.  Nelson . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Ralph  Stevener . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Felix  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS 
COMMITTEE 

58  Charles  J.  Kydd,  Chairman 

. East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

58  George  Morrison,  Past  President. . .  .Denver,  Colo. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

r,8  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill, 

58  Maxine  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

58  J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

58  Frank  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

58  Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

58  Franklyn  Lyons,  Chairman. ,  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
58  George  Brush,  Vice  Chairman . . .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

f,8  Ed  Hacker,  Past  President . Lansing,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  John  Hilborn . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Tom  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  Russ  Pointer . Saginaw,  Mich. 

58  Henry  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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COMMITTEES,  1958 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson,  Chairman . Savannah,  Ga. 

58  Robert  Hichfield, 

Vice  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  WiixiAM  McAinsii, 

Vice  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C. 

r,8  W11.LIAM  Walters, 

Past  President . I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

60  Grant  Benson  . Omaha,  Nebr. 

59  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

60  J.  Beidler  Camp . Chicago,  Ill. 

60  David  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

59  Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

58  Kenneth  Crouch  . Tulsa,  Okla. 

60  Ralph  F.  D’Oench . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  William  S.  EvERF.rr . Chicago,  Ill. 

60  George  Ewald . Detroit,  Mich. 

60  W.  D.  Galbreath . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Van  Holt  Garretf,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

58  Junius  H.  Garrison . Greenville,  S.  C. 

60  Charles  Gibson  . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  Goodman . Norfolk,  Va. 

59  Albert  Grimstead . Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

59  Joseph  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

59  Rowena  Hagman . Erie,  Pa. 

58  John  Hill . Houston,  Tex. 

60  Henry  Kirx.EN . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Morton  S.  Kline . Trenton,  N,  J. 

59  Charles  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

60  J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

60  Frank  Luchs . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  John  R.  Maener . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  W.  M.  Mann . Jackson,  Miss. 

58  William  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

58  Reid  McClatchey . Sacramento,  Calif. 

60  Stephen  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Henry  Miller,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

60  Harold  Niles . Brookline,  Mass. 

59  John  Ogden . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

58  Kenneth  Peth . Seattle,  Wash. 

58  George  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 

59  William  J.  Porter,  Jr . Lansing,  Mich. 

59  Ralph  Price . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Raymond  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  W.  Griswold  Smith . Greensboro,  S.  C. 

58  Howard  Son N . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Waldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 

58  James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

59  L.  M.  Studstill . W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

59  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

60  Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego.  Calif. 

60  Richard  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

60  Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

60  Maxine  Hammond,  Vice  C/iatrman ...  Dayton,  Ohio 
58  Felix  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman  .Be\eTly  Hills,  Calif. 

D.  P.  DucY,  Past  President . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 


William  E.  Althauser,  Jr . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sam  Brown . Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Scott  N.  Brown . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Arthur  Buenger . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Ward  C.  Case . Columbus,  Ohio 

J.  T.  Chiott . Ashville,  N.  C. 

Lewis  Colbert . Washington,  D.  C. 

Berkeley  Duck . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  Dwelle . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Harold  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Robert  Erickson . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harry  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

James  Gallagher . Chicago,  Ill. 

Lawrence  C.  Callaway . Dallas,  Texas 

William  Gerhardt . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Howard  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Howard  Godwin  . Clayton,  Mo. 

Horace  Grimm . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lloyd  Hardy . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Calvin  Harris,  Jr . Wilmington,  Del. 

Robert  Harrison  . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Roy  a.  Heymann,  Jr . Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Victor  Hokanson  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jeffery  Holbrook . Portland,  Ore. 

Kent  Holen . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Ed  Hustace . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

O.  B.  Johnson . Tulsa.  Oklahoma 

E.  Fred  Kemner . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Borden  Lilley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Y.  T.  Lum . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

J.  D.  Marks . Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  Tennyson  Moore . Cong  Beach,  Calif. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Billy  J.  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

Louis  Pienta  . Detroit,  Mich. 

Hugh  Potter,  Jr . Houston,  Tex. 

Harold  Rieger . Chicago,  Ill. 

Grace  Sebastian  . Sacramento,  Calif. 

R.  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  D.  Snyder . Baltimore,  Mo. 

R.  E.  Sprague . Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Henry  W.  Stamm . Patterson,  N.  J. 

Whitney  Staples . Miami,  Fla. 

William  H.  Tilly . Birmingham,  Ala. 

Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

Harold  Waldron  . Quincy,  Mass. 

.Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Stewart  Wight . Atlanta,  Ga. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  Wright . Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Ruby  Wright . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ruth  C.  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

59  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  A.  T.  Beckwith,  Vice  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 
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59 

Raymond  Bosley, 

58 

Vice  Chairman . 

58 

59 

Durand  Taylor,  Past  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

58 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58 

60 

Warner  Baird,  Jr . 

58 

60 

Wm.  Barendrick . 

58 

59 

Henry  Beaumont . 

58 

58 

David  Childs . 

58 

59 

Charles  Christel . 

58 

to 

Lewis  Colbert . . 

58 

58 

Robert  J.  Dotson . . 

58 

to 

Bertram  Druker . 

58 

58 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

58 

to 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

58 

58 

Albert  Grimstead . 

. Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

58 

58 

Maxine  Hammond . 

58 

60 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

58 

59 

J.  R.  Light . 

58 

59 

Carl  Mayer . 

58 

58 

Stephen  Melnyk . 

58 

to 

Edward  Offutt . 

58 

59 

Robert  Padgett  . 

. .  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

60 

Jules  Saxe . 

58 

Raymond  Sheriff . 

58 

William  A.  1*.  Watkins.  . 

60 

Richard  Works . 

58 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

58  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman - Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Stanley  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman . . .  Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 

58  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  Howard  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

58  Howard  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 


BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 

58  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Past  President.Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.4dvisor  to  Chairman 

60  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 

58  Raymond  Sheriff,  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Henry  Wrioht,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
58  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Past  President .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Clifford  E.  Aikin . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  W.  Lee  Baker . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

58  Vincent  A.  Buono . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

58  Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

58  John  W.  Cassidy . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Alex  Cutler . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  James  H.  Farrar . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

58  J.  Wyatt  Griffin . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Horace  F.  Grimm . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 


CONVENTION,  MEETINGS  AND  DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE 

Vincent  T.  Mead,  Chairman.  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
58  Alex  Cutler,  Vice  Chairman . . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  William  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

58  Franklyn  Lyons, 

Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calij. 

58  William  McAinsh, 

Vice  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Past  President. Chicago,  Ill. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Heath  Angelo . Oakland,  Calif. 

58  Charles  Gibson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Jack  Jacobson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Lawrence  Shepard . Berkeley,  Calif. 

58  F.  Lorinc  Winsor . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

58  Durand  Taylor,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

59  H.  P.  Holmes,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

to  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

58  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

58  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Carl  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

58  Boyd  Wiijon . New  York,  N.  Y. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

58  Joseph  J.  Gumberc,  Vice  President, 

Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  Howard  Sonn,  Chapter  President, 

Vice  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advisory  Boards  8c  Committees 
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58  J.  Wallace  Paletou, 

Past  President . New  Orleans,  La. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
58  Clifford  E.  Aikin, 

Chapter  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  W.  Lee  Baker, 

Chapter  President.  . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

58  Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  Vincent  A.  Buono, 

\  Chapter  President . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

58  Gordon  E.  Bush, 

Chapter  President . Sacramento,  Calif. 

58  John  W.  Cassidy, 

Chapter  President . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Charles  Christel,  Vice  President. . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
58  Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  President.  Denver,  Colo. 
58  Alex  Cutler, 

>  Chapter  President . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson,  Chapter  President .  Savannah,  Ga. 

58  Hal  G,  Easton,  Vice  President . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Emanuel  £.  Falk, 

Vice  President . Newport  News,  Va. 

i  58  James  H.  Farrar, 

{  Chapter  President . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

i  58  H.  Walter  Graves, 

t  Chapter  President . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

58  J.  Wyatt  Griffin,  Chapter  President..  Miami,  Fla. 
I  58  Horace  F.  Grimm,  Chapter  President. St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1  58  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton, 

Chapter  President . Houston,  Texas 

j  58  John  J.  Heflin,  Jr., 

I  Chapter  President . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Erwin  A.  Henschel, 

Chapter  President . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

58  Edmond  Herzic, 

j  Chapter  President . San  Diego,  Calif. 

(  58  John  T.  Holborn,  Fice  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

'  58  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook, 

Chapter  President . Portland,  Ore. 

j  58  Edward  C.  Hustace, 

Chapter  President . Honolulu,  Hawaii 


! 


! 

I 


58  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.. 

Chapter  President . Dallas,  Tex. 

58  Roy  H.  Krueger,  Chapter  President. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 
58  Borden  Lilley, 

Chapter  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  William  J.  Martin, 

Chapter  President . Baltimore,  Md. 

58  Stephen  L.  Melnyk, 

Chapter  President . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  D.  Moore, 

Chapter  President . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

58  Leemon  W.  Nix,  Chapter  President. . .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 
58  Frank  W.  Nolan,  Vice  President  Seattle,  Wash. 
58  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr., 

Chapter  President . Omaha,  Nebraska 

58  Paul  H.  Rittle,  Chapter  President.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
58  Myron  C.  Roberts, 

Chapter  President . Brookline,  Mass. 

58  Ray  K.  Sheriff,  Chapter  President.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
58  Howard  M.  Sonn, 

Chapter  President . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Whitney  Staples,  Vice  President . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Morris  Wasserman, 

Chapter  President . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Edwin  Whitney, 

Chapter  President . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

58  Harold  E.  Waldron,  Vice  President.  .Quincy,  Mass. 
58  Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Vice  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
58  Henry  H.  Wright, 

Chapter  President . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

58  Ruth  C.  Yelton,  Vice  President.  .San  Antonio,  Tex. 
58  Stesvart  Wicklin,  Vice  President.  .San  Diego,  Calif. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

58  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman.  .New  Orleans,  La. 
58  Stanley  W.  Arnheim, 

Vice  Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  Charles  Christel . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Ed  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

58  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman . 1944 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Secretary-Treasurer . 1957 

•  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill . 1934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich . . . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . 1938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo . 1943 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 1945-46 

Dur/.vd  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1 949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington,  D.  C . 1951 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 1952 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1953 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Baton  Rouge,  La . 1954 

William  A.  Walters,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 1955 

William  A.  P,  Watkins,  Chicago,  111 . 1956 


•  Deceased 
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